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Announcement 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
1949 


THE FIRST annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association will be held in 
New Haven, Connecticut, April 5-7, 1949. The date and place have been se- 
lected to enable the Association to meet concurrently with the American Orien- 
tal Society, and the programs of the two groups will be arranged to prevent 
conflict of schedules or duplication in the Far Eastern field. One session will 
be devoted to a joint gathering of the two societies. 

Rates. Yale University has kindly agreed to allow the two societies to use one 
of its Colleges for the meeting. The rates for rooms and meals have been quoted 
as follows: $3.50 per day per person for rooms; $0.75 for breakfast; $1.50 for 
lunch; and $1.75 for dinner; $3.00 for the annual subscription dinner. The 
rates are based on current costs and may possibly be revised at a later date. 

Registration Fee. FEA members attending the meeting will pay a registration 
fee of $1.00 each. 

Program. Morning and afternoon sessions will be held each of the three days 
of the meeting, and in addition there will be dinner meetings the first two 
evenings. There will be regional and topical sessions. The former will present 
papers centered on Southeast Asia, China, and Northeast Asia (Japan, Korea, 
Mongolia, Soviet Far East) as analyzed by the different disciplines (art, history, 
literature, linguistics, government, anthropology, sociology, economics, geog- 
raphy, international relations, etc.); the latter will take up bibliographical and 
library problems, research in progress and proposed, methods and content of 
area studies, etc. A full program of the meetings will be sent to all members 
early in the new year. 

Submission of Papers. The schedule of papers to be presented at the meeting 
will be made up by invitation. However, the Program Chairman, Professor 
Raymond Kennedy of Yale University, requests that any member who has in 
mind or in final form a paper he would like to deliver should write to him 
before December 30 at the Department of Sociology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., to submit the title of his paper for consideration. 

Nomination of Officers. A Nominating Committee, Professor L. C. Goodrich 
of Columbia, Chairman, is empowered to nominate officers for the coming year 
to be voted upon by mailed ballot before the annual meeting. The Committee is 
instructed by the Bylaws and the Constitution “to include among the nominees 
for any office the names of persons nominated by petitions signed by fifteen 
members in good standing and deposited with the Committee or the Secretary 
or Executive Secretary at least 90 days prior to the Membership Meeting.” Such 
petitions should be mailed to Professor L. C. Goodrich, Department of Chinese 
and Japanese, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y., or to Mrs. Wilma 
Fairbank, Secretary, before January 5, 1949. 
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SIAMESE ATTACKS ON ANGKOR BEFORE 1430 


LAWRENCE PALMER Briccs* 


Washington, D.C. 





T IS A COMMON statement of writers of Cambodian and Siamese 
history that the Siamese overran Cambodia and captured Angkor 
Thom on one or more occasions before the final sack of that capital 
in 1430-31. The dates on which this event is said to have occurred are 
variously given as 1350-53, 1372-73, 1384-85, 1388, 1393-94, 1408, 1420- 
21. As authority, these writers can cite almost any of the common versions 
of the Cambodian chronicle and some versions of the Annals of Ayuthia 
(Siam). 

After a careful study and comparison of the available data on the sub- 
ject, the writer is of the opinion that no such conquest occurred on any 
of the above mentioned dates, nor on any other date during this period, 
and that the first sack of Angkor Thom by the Siamese took place in 
1430-31. 


SUKHOTHAI AND ANGKOR BEFORE 1350 


At the end of the thirteenth century, the Tai of Sukhothai, in the upper 
Menam valley, who for about two centuries had been called Syam by their 
neighbors and were beginning to be called Sien (Hsien) by the Chinese 
and to call themselves Thai, were in control of most of what is now Siam 
and parts of some neighboring states. Under their first great kings — 
Indraditya and Rama Khamheng (from about 1250 to about 1317) — they 
conquered the Khmers of the upper and central Menam valley and greatly 
extended their territory; but in his great inscription of 1292, Rama Kham- 
heng does not mention Angkor among his conquests.! Chou Ta-kuan, who 
visited Angkor in 1296-97, says the country suffered from recent ravages 
of the Siamese;? but in an inscription of 1304, the Khmer King, Indravar- 
man III, hints that the misfortunes of the kingdom were due to his aged 


* Mr. Briggs, author of numerous articles in the Quarterly relating to the Indochinese 
Peninsula, served for many years as consul in Indochina and Burma and is author of The 
Ancient Khmer Empire, now in process of publication. 

*Cornelius Beach Bradley, “The oldest known writing in Siamese,” Journal of the Siam 
Society, 6, pt. 1 (1909); George Coedés, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam: (1) Les inscriptions 
de Sukhodaya (Bangkok, 1924), 44-48. 

* Paul Pelliot, “Mémoirs sur les coutumes du Cambodge par Tcheou Ta-kouan,” Bulletin 
de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient (BEFEO), 2 (1902), 123. 
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predecessor and congratulates the kingdom on having a vigorous young 
king who was keeping the enemy at a distance.* The best evidence that 
Angkor had not been sacked by the Tai, before Chou Ta-kuan’s visit, is 
his description of the wealth of golden towers, statues, images, vessels, 
jewelry, and other articles which were almost commonplace in the capital 
and which certainly would not have been spared by a conqueror. 

The old partly Khmerized Mon kingdom of Louvo in the lower Menam 
valley, although overrun by Tai, seems to have retained its identity, proba- 
bly with some support from the Khmers, who were still holding out in the 
southeastern part of the Menam delta and the region to the east. A Mon 
prince, apparently heir of the old kingdom of Dvaravati,* was still ruling 
at U Thong, in the Meklong-Menam delta. According to an old Tai legend, 
a Lu (Tai) prince of the house of Chieng-Sen came down from the north, 
married a daughter of the chao of U Thong, and eventually succeeded 
him.® Together, they seem to have increased their territory at the expense 
of Sukhothai and Cambodia.® They had practically absorbed Louvo, when, 
in 1349, the chao of U Thong forced the pious king of Sukhothai to accept 
his suzerainty. Next year (1350-51), he founded a new capital at Ayuthia, 
below Lophburi on the Menam, and seems to have made a raid on the 
Khmer capital (see p. 6). As Ayuthia was better situated to carry on war 
against the Khmers, Sukhothai began to decline in political importance. 


AYUTHIA AND ANGKOR FROM 1350 TO 1430 


After 1350, the base of Siamese attacks on Cambodia shifted from Suk- 
hothai to Ayuthia. This was a great danger to Angkor, because of the 
nearness of the new capital. From 1350 to 1430, wars between the two 
capitals were almost incessant. It must not be supposed that these cam- 
paigns were wholly one-sided and that Angkor was always on the defen- 
sive. During all this period and even for a long time after the sack of 
Angkor in 1430-31, the Khmers held their own along the Chantabun- 


*Inscription of Banteay Srei (A.p. 1304), in Le temple d’Igvarapura: les inscriptions et 
Vhistoire (Mémoires archéologique, publiés par l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient) (Paris, 
1926), 89. 

‘Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 65 (April-June 1945), 98-107. 

5 Prince Damrong Rajanubhab, “Siamese history prior to the founding of Ayuthia,” Journal 
of the Siam Society, 13, pt. 2 (1919), 35-36. 

*George Coedés, Histoire ancienne des états hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient (Hanoi, 1944; 
Paris, 1947), 286; W. A. R. Wood in A history of Siam (Bangkok, 1926 [London, 1926]), 58, 
63-64, says they conquered Tenasserim and other territory formerly belonging to Sukhothai 
and Chantabun region from Cambodia; but, as will be seen, the Chantabun region was still in 
dispute. 
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Jolburi-Korat frontier, not too far from the present boundary,’ and Khmer 
armies often penetrated deep into Siamese territory. The documents show 
that less than 10 years before the sack of Angkor an ambitious Khmer king, 
while checking Cham inroads in the delta on the one hand, made repeated 
attempts on the other to reach the new Siamese capital, not only by the 
Jolburi region in the south, but also via the Se Mun valley in the North.° 

Perhaps, a greater danger to Angkor lay in the character of the new 
Siamese capital. Whereas Sukhothai was the center of the Thai —a more 
vigorous but less advanced people than the Khmers, and their sworn 
enemies — Ayuthia was in the center of the old Mon kingdom of Louvo 
which, with Dvaravati formed part of Ramanyadesa, “the Mon country,” 
which had been the center of dispersal of Hinayanism in Indochina, from 
the half-legendary Buddhaghosa to the new Singhalese cult which had 
recently been introduced into the lower Menam valley.® The Mons were 
related to the Khmers in race, language, and culture; Khmer settlements 
had existed in the lower Menam valley for four centuries,!° and that valley 
had been an organized part of the Khmer Empire for from two and a half 
to three and a half centuries. One of the chief causes of the downfall of 
Angkor as capital was the burden of the maintenance of the many im- 
mense monuments. Hinayanism, and especially the new Singhalese cult, 
was democratic and offered relief from the burden of the monuments. 
Already in 1350, it had been seeping into Angkor from the Mon and 
Khmer settlements of Ramanyadesa for a century.! According to Chou 
Ta-kuan, it was the leading religion of the masses at Angkor before the 
end of the thirteenth century. The king himself, it seems, had adopted 
Hinayanism before 1350. Probably some Cambodians, converted to the 
new religion during the centuries of Khmer occupation of the lower 
Menam, had returned to Angkor when the Tai occupied the Menam 
valley. Perhaps the most disastrous invasion of Cambodia was an advance 
guard — Mon and probably even Khmer more than Tai — of Hinayanist 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907 between France and Siam and the 
return of Battambang and Angkor to Cambodia,” Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (Aug. 1946), 440-41. 

* George Coedés, “Etudes cambodgiennes, XVI. Essai de classification des documents his- 
toriques cambodgiens conservés 4 la bibliothéque de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient,” 
BEFEO, 18, no. 9 (1918), 26-27. 

® George Coedés, Histoire ancienne, 230. 

* Coedés has recently shown that there were Khmer settlements in the lower Menam valley 
in the early part of the tenth century in “Une nouvelle inscription d’Ayuthya,” Journal of 
the Thai Research Society, 35, pt. 1 (Feb. 1944). 

“ Prince Damrong thinks the new Singhalese cult had reached the Mon settlements in the 


Menam valley by the middle of the thirteenth century (“Histoire du Buddhisme au Siam,” 
Extréme-Asie, 4 [1927], 28). 
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monks.’ The documents show that the sack of Angkor in 1431 was 
directly due to the presence there of a “fifth column” in the person of 
Hinayanist bonzes and ministers (see p. 18). 


WHAT THE ANNALS OF AYUTHIA SAY 


Our earliest data on the history of these struggles came from Siamese 
sources. The official Annals of Ayuthia were destroyed when the Burmese 
sacked that capital in 1767. ‘They were rewritten as well as possible by a 
royal commission at the end of the eighteenth century. Two recensions 
of these rewritten annals (Phongsawadan) have appeared. An English 
version of part of the first was published by Rev. J. Taylor Jones in the 
Chinese Repository, Canton, in 1836—39.!% It is not well known. A second 
recension was prepared by Prince Paramanujit in 1840, who is said to 
have used two manuscript editions (one of 1783 and another of 1795) 
preserved in the National Library, Bangkok.™* It was used by Bishop 
Pallegoix (1854),!5 Sir John Bowring (1857),!® and others’ in writing their 
histories and was published in two volumes, with comments, by Dr. Dan 
Beach Bradley at Bangkok in 1863. 

The Taylor Jones recension says Sia Yutiya (Ayuthia) was founded in 
712 S.E. (A.v. 1350-51) by “his Lordship Utong.” It says that “at that time 
the king sent his son, Rammesawan, to govern the province of Lopburi.” 
It gives a list of the countries considered as tributary, and Cambodia is 
not included. The chronicle continues: “This year, the king sent an army 
of 5,000 men to attack Kamboja. They were defeated; but being re- 
inforced, were victorious and brought back to Siam a great many Kam- 
bojan prisoners.”’?® 

Under date of 746 S.E. (1384) this recension says: “Just then, the king 
of Kamboja marched into Chonburi [Jolburi] and Chantaburi [Chanta- 
bun] and carried captive men and women to the number of more than 
6,000. His Siamese majesty [Rammesawan], on being informed of it, sent 
his general to attack the Kambojans, who were defeated in the first 


12 Of the 5 monks — probably mostly Talamg (Burmese Mon) — who went from Ceylon to 
Pagan in 1190 and organized there the first chapters of the new Singhalese sect in Indochina, 
one was a son of the king of Cambodia (G. E. Harvey, History of Burma [London, 1925], 56). 

48 Correspondent [Rev. J. Taylor Jones], “Siamese history,” Chinese repository, 5 (1836-37), 
55-61, 105-08, 160-64, 537-41; 6 (1837-38), 179-84, 268-71, 321-26, 396-400; 7 (1838-39), 50-54, 
543-48. The partial version here given covers the years 1350-51 to 1638-39. 

* Wood, 23-24. 

Mgr. [J. B.] Pallegoix, Description du royaume thai, ou Siam (Paris, 1854). 

#6 Sir John Bowring, The kingdom and people of Siam (London, 1857), 1:35-61. 

7G. Coedés in BEFEO, 14, no. 3 (1914), 1. 

#8 T. Jones, Chinese repository, 5 (June 1836), 56-57. 
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rencountre. The Siamese spent three days in building stockades and then 
renewed the contest and drove the Kambojans into their own quarters; 
meanwhile, the Kambojan prince saved himself by flight, but his son was 
taken prisoner, and the Siamese general Chainerong was left with 5,000 
men to keep the country in subjection. The king of Siam returned home. 
After a while the Cochinchinese came to attack Kamboja; while they were 
few, the Kambojans could resist them, but when they came in large bands, 
raising great tumults, Chainerong sent letters to Siam, whose king ordered 
him to sweep up all the inhabitants and bring them to Siam. On their 
arrival, he made a great festival throughout the country, and rewarded his 
principal military officers.’’! 

Further on, this recension says that, after the fight of the two sons of 
Indraraja for power in 780 S.E. (A.p. 1418), a third brother became king 
of Siam under the name of Rajatirat. In 783 S.E. (A.v. 1421), “Rajatirat 
came down from Chainat [where he had been governor] and took pos- 
session of the royal city Sia Yutiya, where he appointed his son, Pranakhon 
Indra king. Rajatirat brought with him images of cows and various other 
animals and deposited some in the wat Mighty Relic, and some in the 
wat Sanpet.”*° No further mention is made in this recension of trouble 
between the Siamese and the Cambodians until 892-94 S.E. (1530-32). 

It will be noted that this recension speaks of three events prior to 1532: 
(1) an attack on Cambodia in 1350, (2) fighting in the Chonburi-Chanta- 
buri region in 1384, and (3) later, after 1421, the seating of Pra Nakhon 
Indra on a throne (see Table 1). 


Pallegoix in 1854, following the Paramanujit recension, says, “Phaja- 
Uthong, after having founded Juthia, took the title of Phra-Rama- 
Thibodi; he established his son, Rame-Suen, King of Lophburi. Here 
is the list of states which were under his domination .... [Cambodia is 
not mentioned.] He carried war into Cambodia, from where he led a 
great many captives.” The date given is 712 S.E. (A.v. 1350-51). Under 
date of 747 S.E. (A.p. 1385), Pallegoix writes, ““‘He [King Rame-Suen] took 
the capital of Cambodia and left there only 5,000 souls.” His next men- 
tion of Cambodia is under the date of 894 S.E. (a.p. 1532), when he says: 
“He [the king of Siam] took the capital of Cambodia, which was then 
called Lavek.’’2? 


Bowring, who in 1857 also follows the Paramanujit recension, says: 


“# Ibid., 59. By Cochinchinese, Jones here certainly meant Chams, who at that time occupied 
what is now central and southern Annam. 
» Tbid., 60. * Tbid., 107-08. * Pallegoix, 2:74-79. 
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SIAMESE ATTACKS ON ANGKOR 9 


“King Uthong assumes the name Phra Rama-thibodi. . . .War was entered 
into against the Cambodians, and numerous captives were brought away.” 
Bowring gives the same dates and the same list as Pallegoix. Further on 
he says that in 747 S.E. (1385) “The King of Siam takes possession of the 
capital of Cambodia, and leaves but 5,000 souls therein.”” He mentions 
no further trouble until 1532, when he says, ‘““The King of Siam con- 
quers Cambodia.”** 

It will be noted that these two writers who follow the Paramanujit 
recension, mention only two campaigns prior to 1532: (1) that of 1350-51, 
in which they say Rama Thibodi invaded Cambodia and carried away 
many captives, and (2) that of 1385 in which the King of Siam took the 
capital of Cambodia and left only 5,000 souls. ‘This campaign agrees essen- 
tially in date, in the name of the king and the number of persons left, 
with the second campaign of the Taylor Jones recension, but the scene 
has been transferred from Chonburi and Chantaburi to Angkor, and the 
people left behind seem to be Cambodian inhabitants instead of Siamese 


soldiers. 


WHAT THE EARLY CAMBODIAN CHRONICLES AND HISTORIES SAY 


The Royal Cambodian chronicles were said to have been destroyed dur- 
ing the wars of the eighteenth century. About 1818, King An Chan desig- 
nated a minister named Nong, who held the title of Oknha Vongsa 
Sarpeah, to rewrite them. This minister may have had at his disposal a 
manuscript copy of the Annals of Ayuthia,** although neither of the above- 
mentioned recensions had then been published. 

When Captain Ernest Doudart de Lagrée went to Cambodia as the first 
French resident-general, he began to look for documents on the history 
of that country. He found (1865) at the capital, Oudong, a “Chronological 
list of the kings of Cambodia,” which had been preserved by the kings and 
had probably been used by Nong in writing the Cambodian chronicles. 
This list may now be found in the manuscripts of Doudart de Lagrée 
published by Villemereuil.?° 

According to this list, Prea Barom Nipean Bat was reigning at Angkor 
in 1304 C.E. (a.p. 1382). In 1308 C.E. (1386) Prea Lompong Reachea came 
to the throne. In 1310 C.E. (1388) Rama Thiphdey (Thibodi), king of 

* Bowring, 1:43, 44, 45. 


* Coedés thinks Nong had access to the Annals of Ayuthia, prepared in 1795 (BEFEO, 18, 


no. 9 [1918], 18). 
* A. de Villemereuil, Explorations et missions de Doudart de Lagrée.. . extrait de ses 


manuscrits (Paris, 1883). 
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Siam, besieged and took Angkor. His three sons reigned in succession. 
In 1315 C.E. (1393) Prea Siri Sorijovong reigned. In 1324 C.E. (1402) Prea 
Barom Reamea reigned at Angkor. In 1328 C.E. (1406) Prea Thom Sokha- 
rach reigned at Angkor. In 1330 C.E. (1408) the king of Ayuthia besieged 
Angkor again and gave it for king his son, Phnhea Prek, who took the 
name of Entho Reachea. In 1331 C.E. (1409) Prea Reach Angka Prea 
Barom Reachea Thireach (Ponha-yat), king of Cambodia, put Entho 
Reachea to death and reigned first at Angkor, then at Phnom Penh. 

The Royal Cambodian chronicles were first translated into French by 
Doudart de Lagrée, who died in Yunnan in March 1869. A translation by 
him, revised by Francis Garnier, was published in 1871; but the trans- 
lation published from the notes of Doudart de Lagrée by Villemereuil 
in 188376 is said to represent more accurately the original work of Doudart 
de Lagrée. 

According to this recension (Doudart de Lagrée’s translation in Ville- 
mereuil), Nipean Bat mounted the throne at Angkor in 1268 C.E. (a.p. 
1346). In 1273 C.E. (1351) the king died. His younger brother, Sithean, 
reigned three months and died. The elder son of Nipean Bat mounted 
the throne under the name of Lompong Reachea. In 1274 (1352), the king 
of Siam, Reamea Thyphdey (Rama Thibodi) besieged Angkor and cap- 
tured it the following year. In 1353 King Lompong died. Then three sons 
of the king of Siam ruled in succession over Cambodia. During the six 
years, 1352-1357, while the Siamese dominated at Angkor, the king of 
Siam led 90,000 prisoners to Siam. 

In 1279 C.E. (1357) Srey Sojovong ruled as king snang (yuvardja) at 
Angkor, succeeding his father (Lompong). In 1288 C.E. (1366) the king 
died after reigning nine years and was succeeded at Angkor by his son, 
Borom Reamea. In 1292 C.E. (1370), in the fifth year of the new king’s 
reign, he died and was succeeded by his younger brother, ‘Thom Soc Reach. 

In 1294 C.E. (1372), in the third year of this king’s reign, the king of 
Siam, Borom Reachea, besieged Angkor and took it (1373) after seven 
months. The king of Cambodia died, and the king of Siam raised his son, 
Phnhea Prek, to the throne as Ento Reachea. The crown prince”? of Cam- 
bodia, Phnhea Jeat, sent two mandarins and some men, who put Ento 
Reachea to death and came to live and reign at Angkor. In 1306 C.E. 
(1384), the twelfth year of his reign, he was crowned. In 1310 C.E. (1388) 
he came to live in the country of Basan, then at Phnom Penh. 


* Villemereuil, 21-80. 
* Called “King snang” in the Royal chronicle. 
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The Garnier version of the Doudart de Lagrée translation was pub- 
lished in 1871.28 For the period with which we are concerned it differed 
from the other translation only by adding twelve years to the dates 1357, 
1366, 1370, 1372, and 1373. 

By glancing at Table 2, it will be seen that in the “Chronological list”’ 
and the Doudart de Lagrée recension of the Cambodian chronicles, the 
length of time between the accession of Nipean-bat and the fall of Angkor 
is the same, 27 years, and that the length of reigns are the same, 5, 6, 9, 4, 
and 3 years, with one slight variation. Only the dates differ. Garnier’s 
version agrees except for the addition of the 12 years as noted above, 
which he apparently repudiates in the account published in his Voyage 
in 1873 (see three paragraphs below). 

It may be noted that all these accounts — the “Chronological list’’ and 
the Doudart de Lagrée and Garnier versions of the Chronicles — relate 
two events: (1) the capture of Angkor by Rama Thibodi of Ayuthia, in 
1388 according to the “List,” in 1352-53 according to the Chronicles, and 
(2) a second siege and capture of that capital, in 1408-09 according to the 
“List,” in 1372-73 according to Doudart de Lagrée, in 1384-85 accord- 
ing to Garnier. Nothing has yet been said by the Cambodian chronicles 
of any campaigns in Chantabun or Jolburi. 

But before Garnier published in 1873 the account of his voyages,*° he 
read the Taylor Jones recension of the Annals of Ayuthia, Abel-Rémusat’s 
account of Chinese relations with Cambodia (see footnote 36), and, ap- 
parently, the Ang Eng recension of the Cambodian chronicles (see foot- 
notes 49-52). By the first, he was led to record the campaign of Chonbury 
(Jolburi) and Chantabory (Chantabun), but he placed it before the final 
capture of Angkor; by the second, he was induced to bring the Annamites 
into the affairs of Cambodia, a few centuries too early; by the third, he 
seems, like Doudart de Lagrée and Moura, to have got the story that the 
Siamese carried away 90,000 Cambodians. 

Garnier writes in his Voyage: 

Phra Rama Thibodi, after seizing Angkor, established there successively three 
of his sons as sovereigns. Their domination appears to have lasted from 1352 


to 1358 and, during this period, the Siamese led more than 90,000 Cambodians 
captive. On the death of Phra Rama Thibodi, which occurred in 1369, Cam- 


* Francis Garnier, “Chronique royale due Cambodge,” Journal asiatique, ser. 6, 18 (Oct— 
Dec. 1871), 336-85, especially 341-44. 

*® Garnier follows the Doudart de Lagrée recension, except for his (Garnier’s) errors of 
chronology. 
” F. Garnier, Voyage d’exploration en Indochine (Paris, 1873). 
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bodia recovered its independence. Some years later, the Siamese King, Phra 
Barommaraxa, came to besiege Angkor again. At the end of a siege of seven 
months, the city was taken, the King of Cambodia was killed and his son fled 
to the Annamites (1373). Barommaraxa established his son as king at Angkor, 
under the name of Phra Chao Ento Reachea; but the latter was assassinated 
the same year of his coming by emissaries of the Cambodian royal prince who, 
with the aid of the Annamites,*! whom we see intervene for the first time in the 
affairs of Cambodia, came back to reign at Angkor. In 1384, profiting by Phra 
Rame Souen’s war against Chiengmai, the King of Cambodia made war in his 
turn, against the Siamese, pillaged the cities of Chonbury and Chantabory and 
took 6,000 captives. But Phra Rame Souen exercised terrible reprisals; he 
seized Angkor next year and left only 5,000 inhabitants. The King of Cambodia 
fled and his son was made prisoner. A Siamese general named Xainerong was 
left with 5,000 men to guard the country. The King of Cambodia appears to 
have invoked again the aid of the Annamites to remount the throne. In 1388, 
the King of Cambodia abandoned his capital, too exposed to Siamese excur- 
sions, and fixed his residence at Basan, or Boribun, near Phnom Penh.®* 


In 1883, Jean Moura, who had been French resident-general in Cam- 
bodia for several years,** published his two-volume work on the history of 
that country. The Cambodian chronicles seem to have been revised in 
the meantime and are called the Annales du Cambodge by Moura. In 
revising the Chronicles all the works mentioned above, several local an- 
nals, and written and oral traditions were used. Moura claims that his 
work was based largely on a Pali document, translated under his super- 
vision;** but he evidently used all the other material at hand as well. The 
chief innovations of his work were that it shifted the beginning of Nipean- 
bat’s reign back to 1340 and that of Ponha-yat ahead to 1421, added two 
new kings and lengthened the reigns of others. 

In 1340, according to Moura, Nipean-bat was reigning at Moha Nocor 
Vat (Angkor). In 1346, he died and was succeeded by his brother, Sithean, 
who died after a reign of three months when Lompong-reachea, son of 
Nipean-bat, came to the throne. Lompong died in 1350 and was succeeded 
in 1351 by his brother, Srey-sorijotey; but, before the king could take the 
throne, Chao Utong Reamea-thupphdey (Rama Thibodi), king of Siam, 
“seized Nocor Vat” (Angkor). The Cambodian king fled to Laos and his 
two nephews to the south. The Siamese king put his three sons on the 


* Garnier here apparently means Annamites and not Chams (see footnote 19), but he places 
their interference more than two centuries too early. 

“ Garnier, Voyage, 1:139-40. 

* Moura, after a couple of unimportant interims, succeeded Doudart de Lagrée as resident 
superior of Cambodia in 1868. 

* J. Moura, La royaume du Cambodge (Paris, 1883), 2:3-4. 
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throne in succession. Together they reigned a little more than three years. 
The first two died, the third was driven out by the two Cambodian princes. 
Chao Utong (Rama Thibodi) came to their aid but retired to Korat with 
90,000 prisoners. He was driven out by King Srey-sorijotey, who resumed 
the throne in 1355. Sorijotey died in 1363 and was succeeded by Barom- 
reamea, son of Lompong, who reigned ten years, when he was succeeded 
by his brother, Thommo-soccarach. In 1384, King Thommo-soccarach 
seized Chantabun and Choloborey and carried off 8,000 prisoners. In 1393, 
the king of Siam attacked Chantabun and Choloborey but was driven 
out, carrying away many inhabitants. In 1401, Srey-sorijovong, son of Sori- 
jotey, came to the throne and reigned until 1417, when he died. Srey-sori- 
jovong was succeeded by his nephew, Barommo-soccoroch, son of Barom- 
reamea. In 1420, the king of Siam besieged Angkor. King Barommo- 
soccoroch died, and the capital surrendered after a siege of seven months. 
Phnhea-jat, son of Sorijovong, submitted, but the king of Siam crowned 
his son as Entho-reachea. The Siamese withdrew, carrying off the idol 
of “Prea-cu [Preah Ko = Nandin, the sacred bull], a bronze lion and 
other idols.”” Phnhea-jat had Entho-reachea assassinated (1421). After an 
interim, the mandarins chose Phnhea-jat king (1432). In 1435, he built 
a palace at Bassan, in the province of Srei Santhor. In 1446, he moved his 
capital to Chidor-muc (Phnom-Penh).* 


WHAT THE CHINESE DYNASTIC HISTORIES SAY 


Cambodia, like some other countries of Southeast Asia, had not been 
anxious to enter into relations with the Mongol dynasty of China. The 
embassy with which Chou Ta-kuan was connected does not seem to have 
had any sequence. But when the Ming dynasty came to power (1368), 
Cambodia hastened to renew tribute. Rémusat has translated the portion 
of the Ming dynastic history concerning the relations between the two 
countries during this period.** In 1370, according to Rémusat, an embassy 
from Cambodia arrived at the imperial court of China. A king of Chenla 
(an earlier name for Cambodia) called Hou-eul-na sent an embassy in 1371 
with a letter and rich presents, which was repeated in 1373. 

After a pause of six years, tribute was sent again in 1379. This time it 
was sent by a king called Ts’an-tha kan-wou-che the-tha-chi, whom Ay- 
monier called Samtac-Kambuja-dhipati (which, of course, is a title). Trib- 


* Tbid., 2:36-39. 
J. P. Abel-Rémusat, “Description du royaume de Cambodge,” Nouveaux mélanges 
asiatiques (Paris, 1829), 1:89-97. 
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ute arrived again in 1380. In 1383, the emperor sent inspectors of patents 
to Cambodia, with authority to grant titles to the king and to examine the 
credentials of Chinese travelers found there. This was probably a precau- 
tion against the machinations of the enemies of the Ming dynasty. The 
emperor sent to the king 36 pieces of gold-embroidered cloth and 19,000 
porcelain vases. The king sent tribute. 

After another pause of three years, officers were sent, in 1386, to carry 
the king some more porcelain vases. This king was called Ts’an-lieh phao 
pi-sie kan-pou-che (Samtac Chao Siri Kamboja). When the messengers 
returned (1387), the king sent with them an embassy with 59 elephants 
and 60,000 pounds of perfumes. The emperor sent him a gilded silver 
seal. The tribute for 1388 consisted of 28 elephants, 34 valets to serve 
them, and 45 other foreign slaves. Tribute was sent in 1389 and 1390. 

In 1403, the first year of the reign of the Emperor Ching Sung (Ch’eng- 
tsu [Yung-lo]), officers were sent to Cambodia “‘to publish the patent of 
investiture, accorded to the Prince of this country.” In 1404 tribute was 
received from a king named Ts’an-lieh phao pi-ya (Samtac Prah Phaya). 
In 1405, officials were sent to the funeral of this king and to establish on 
the throne his eldest son, Ts’an-lieh chao ping-ya (Samtac Chao Phaya). 

Tribute was sent again in 1408. In 1414 the Cambodian envoys com- 
plained of invasions by the Cochinchinese (Chams) who had several times 
prevented their arrival in China. The emperor sent an escort with them 
and an order to the king of Cochinchina (Champa) to live on good terms 
with his neighbors. Tribute arrived in 1417 and 1419. The king at this 
time was called Ts’an-lieh chao ping-ya." After the period 1426-35, trib- 
ute ceased to come regularly. 

The Chinese give here some data about Cambodia and its people, which 
would apply only to the period when the capital was at Angkor. 


WHAT LATER HISTORIES OF CAMBODIA SAY 


It is interesting to see how historians of Cambodia who wrote after all 
this material had been made available to them reacted to it. 

Two histories of Cambodia appeared in 1904. Both were written by 
officials of the French administrative service in Indochina, who had made 
a special study of Cambodia and its people. As they were contemporaries, 
or nearly so, of Moura and Garnier and knew some of the persons con- 
cerned in preparing the recensions of the chronicles and annals, and the 


* This does not mean that he was the same king as the one who came to the throne in 1405. 
The names given by the Chinese are purely titles. 
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conditions under which they were prepared, their opinions of these sources 
have a special value. Both place little dependence on these documents and 
not much more on similar Siamese documents. 

Etienne Aymonier had succeeded Moura about 1880, as resident-general 
in Cambodia, and had studied Cambodian language, architecture and 
epigraphy for many years. Up to the present he has probably done more 
than any other person to give the world something like an accurate knowl- 
edge of Cambodia. In his work he disparages the Royal Cambodian chron- 
icles “on the one hand by the manner in which the chronicle was compiled, 
with the aid of various manuscripts, incomplete or of doubtful origin, 
and on the other hand by the absolute default of critical sense, the com- 
plete lack of scruples for historical truth found among Cambodians in 
particular and Indo-Chinese in general.’** 

Aymonier transcribed Nipean-bat as Nirvanapada, which was the pos- 
thumous name of Suryavarman I (1002-49), the first Buddhist King of 
Cambodia. He thinks that, when the ministers were ordered to begin the 
chronicle with 1346 or 1340, lacking a legitimate list they began with this 
celebrated king and that the names of his immediate successors were 
equally fictitious. On the Chinese accounts, as given by Rémusat and on 
“data deduced from Siamese history,’ he bases his idea that Angkor was 
not sacked and abandoned until 1461-62.%° 

George Maspero, in his history of the Khmer Empire,*® gives a list of 
names and dates of the kings of Cambodia according to the Annals, from 
1340 to 1420, and the Pali equivalents of those names; but, like Aymonier, 
he thinks the names are fictitious. He does not believe Angkor was taken 
by the Siamese before 1420. He identifies Ponha-yat with Chieu-Binh- 
Nha,* who, he says, sent an embassy to China in 1415, and he thinks that 
was the posthumous name of Barommo-soccoroch (Paramasoka) and places 
the beginning of his reign in 1415. Later, he says, this king went to reside 
at Chado-Mukh (Phnom Penh). Maspero does not think the decline of 
Cambodia began until the capture of Lovek by the Siamese at the end 
of the sixteenth century.*? 

In 1914, Adhemard Leclére, who had a long service in the French 
administration of Cambodia, wrote his history of that protectorate.** 
Leclére had already established himself as a leading authority on the 
religion, manners, and customs and laws of modern Cambodia, and the 

* Etienne Aymonier, Le Cambodge (Paris, 1900, 1901, 1904), 3:735. ® Ibid., 3:738-44. 


“ Georges Maspero, L’ empire Khmér (Phnom Penh, 1904), 54-55. “ Ibid., 55. © Ibid., 54-60. 
* A. Leclére, Histoire du Cambodge (Paris, 1914). 
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modern pages of his history rate among the leading works on the subject. 
But his interpretation of the early chronicles does not enhance his repu- 
tation as a historian. He says his history is based on “the lapidary inscrip- 
tions, Chinese and Annamite annals and European documents of the last 
six centuries,” but it does not show much evidence in its early pages of 
such a basis. His authorities are not generally designated and, whatever 
they are, are poorly digested and presented. In the main, he follows the 
same sources as Moura with some variations. He makes a futile attempt 
to relate the first king of the Annals (Nipean-bat), who he says was reign- 
ing in 1340, with the kings mentioned in the inscriptions and early leg- 
ends.** He gives, in great detail, the older chronicles’ account of the 
founding of Ayuthia, the capture of Angkor by the Siamese king and the 
reign there of his three sons, in 1353-57; but he has practically the same 
event happen again in 1384 or 1394* and again in 1420-21. He identifies 
Sauryopéar with Ponhéa Yéat (Ponha-yat), who he says reigned from 1384 
to 1431. He says Ponhéa Yéat moved the capital from Angkor to Basan, 
in Srey Santhor, in 1388, and, in less than a year moved it again to Chado- 
moukh, and that in 1431, he abdicated in favor of his son, Noréay- 
réachéa.*® In the latter part of this period, he is clearly confused by 
having too many kings and too many years at his disposal, and his efforts 
sometimes approach the ridiculous.* 


ANOTHER RECENSION OF THE CAMBODIAN CHRONICLE 


In 1918, George Coedés** translated into French and published a frag- 
ment of an older recension of the Cambodian chronicles which he found, 
in Siamese, at the National Library, Bangkok. This fragment was given 
by Ang Eng of Cambodia to the king of Siam in 1796 and is thus the oldest 
recension of the Cambodian chronicles known to have been published in 
any European language. It purports to cover about a century, beginning 
with 1346.* It does not give many dates but gives the length of the reigns 


“He says Nipean-bat was the son of the king of the cucumber-garden legend common to 
all Southeast Asia, which in Indochina has been ascribed to Indravarman III, 1297-1307 (ibid., 
195). 

“The capture of Angkor, which on all three occasions he says took place after a siege of 
seven months, he extends here over a period of ten years (ibid., 199-207, 211-15). 

“ Tbid., 216-22. 

“The comparison of his dates with Moura’s are shown in Table 3. This matter will be 
taken up later (see p. 31). 

“ Coedés was secretary of the Royal Institute of Siam and director of the National Library, 
Bangkok, from 1918 to 1930. 

* Coedés, “Etudes Cambodgiennes, XVI,” BEFEO, 18, no. 9 (1918), 15-28. It was published 
in Siamese in 1915 under the title Phéngsdvddan Laveék in vol. 4 of Pra: xtim phdngsdvddan 
(Bangkok: Poranagati, 1915). 
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of most of the kings it mentions® and gives a wealth of genealogical detail. 
It may have been known to some of the later historians of Cambodia — 
Moura and Leclére, for instance.*! 

According to this fragment — which, for want of a more accurate desig- 
nation, we will call the Ang Eng recension — Samtec Brah Mahanibbana 
(Nipean-bat) was reigning in 1346. Ramadhipati (Rama Thibodi) of 
Ayuthia sent two brahmans to propose an alliance, and Nibbana put them 
to death. Nibbana died five years later and three kings ruled a total of 
19 years — one of whom was called Paramathakhemaraja — when Lamban 
Paramarajadhiraja came to the throne (1370). He reigned six years, and 
his brother ruled three months. Then a second Lamban came to the throne 
and ruled a short time. During the reigns of these two kings, Cambodia 
was invaded by Rama Thibodi of Ayuthia and his three sons, who cap- 
tured Angkor and carried off 90,000 inhabitants.*? The sons of Rama 
Thibodi reigned at Angkor for about six years; then they were driven 
out, and Kalamegha, nephew or grandson of Paramathakhemaraja,** came 
to the throne. He seems to have reigned about three years, when he abdi- 
cated in favor of his nephew, Gamkhat Ramadhipati. Gamkhat was a 
strong king and waged war against Ayuthia and against the Chams and 
Indians,** who had captured Muang Caturmukha (Phnom Penh), which 
he recaptured. He was engaged in an expedition against Ayuthia via the 
Se Mun valley, when he was poisoned. The length of his reign is not given. 

Dharmagakarajadhiraja Ramadhipati (Dharmasoka), younger brother 
of Gamkhat, succeeded him. In the third year of his reign, King Para- 
marajadhiraja of Ayuthia laid siege to Angkor. After a siege of seven 
months, two nobles and two bonzes®> went over to the Siamese, Dhar- 
masoka died, and the capital surrendered. The Siamese king left his son, 
Brét, to govern Angkor, under the name of Indaraja, while he returned 


%® The dates given in parentheses in the account to follow have been supplied by the author, 
based on the length of reigns. 

= This question will arise later, see p. 19. 

® This is possibly the source of the statements of Garnier (in his Voyage), Moura, and 
Leclére. 

8 Coedés, “Etude cambodgiennes, XVI,” 25, note 4. 

% Probably Malays, who from early times were associated with the Chams. At this time, both 
were Mohammedan. 

% It is probably significant that the new Tai capital, Ayuthia, was in the old Mon kingdom 
of Louvo. The defection of the ministers and bonzes of Angkor may be more readily under- 
stood when it is recalled that their conquerors were not the Thai of Sukhothai, but partly 
their kinsmen — Mons and probably even Khmers — of Ayuthia, who brought with them the 
consolation of the mild Singhalese sect of Hinayanist Buddhism to replace their old Brahman- 
ism and Mahayanist Buddhism with their monuments which had become a burden to them. 
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to Ayuthia with the spoils and about 40,000 captives. He founded pa- 
godas near Ayuthia in honor of the two renegade bonzes. Gam Y4t, son of 
Gamkhat, who was in hiding, had Indaraja assassinated, seized Angkor, 
and reigned under the name of Dharmikaraja. Later, he established his 
capital at Muang Caturmukha (Phnom Penh). 

Although the date, chronology, and genealogical data do not always 
agree in detail, it is not difficult to find a sufficient correspondence be- 
tween the rulers of this recension and those of Moura and Leclére to 
attribute their origin to this fragment or a similar document (see Table 3). 


TWO MORE RECENSIONS OF THE ANNALS OF AYUTHIA 


Two versions of the Annals of Ayuthia older than the versions of the 
Phongsawadans already discussed have recently been discovered, and their 
dates, as far as they concern this study, seem to be accurate or nearly so. 
In 1907 an official named Luang Prasoet discovered in a private house 
and presented to the National Library, Bangkok, a fragment of the Annals, 
which seems to have been prepared in 1680. It was published by Prince 
Damrong in 1907, translated into English by O. Frankfurter and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Siam Society in 1909.°* It covers the period 
686-966 S.E. (A.v. 1324-1604). According to this recension, Ayuthia was 
founded in 712 S.E. (a.p. 1350). There are many entries regarding wars 
and conquests, but nothing about a conquest of Angkor at this time. ‘The 
first mention of Angkor or Cambodia is the statement: “In 793 [1431], 
year of the pig, the Somdet Paramaraja conquered (Nakhon Luang) 
[Angkor] and he then appointed his son Phra Nakhon Indr to hold sway 
over it. At that time, the King ordered Phaya Keo and Phraya Thai to 
bring all the images to Ayuddha.”*? 

In 1914 George Coedés translated into French and published a Pali 
recension of the Annals of Ayuthia covering the period from 1350 to 1767. 
It is a religious document and, except for naming the kings and giving a 
list of their reigns, it does not concern itself much with political affairs. 
It says that in 1892 B.E. (1350) Ramadhipati Suvannadola (Rama Thibodi) 
was ruling in Ayuthia, which city he founded. It does not mention Angkor 
nor Cambodia until 1591, when it speaks of the beginning of campaigns 
against Cambodia in which the capital was taken.5§ It gives few dates but 


% ©. Frankfurter, “Events in Ayuddhya, from Chulacakaraj 686 to 966 (a translation),” 


Journal of the Siam Society, 6 pt. 3 (1909). 


% Tbid., 3-5. 
* George Coedés, “Un recension palie des annales d’Ayuthya,” BEFEO, 14, no. 3 (1914), 


1-31, especially 1-2, 18, 21-22. It is contained in Part 7 of a religious work called the 
Sangitivamsa written in 1789. 
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gives the length of the reigns of kings. It is of value to this work chiefly 
in checking the chronology of the Frankfurter recension, with which it 
is in general agreement. 

Even after the appearance of these two recensions, whose chronology, 
while brief, is approximately correct, histories continue to appear which 
complete and sometimes exaggerate and scramble the mistakes of the ear- 
lier recensions. In 1926, W.A.R. Wood, British consul-general at Chieng- 
mai, published the first edition of A history of Siam, which has since 
appeared in several editions. He purports to follow the Luang Prasoet 
recension, translated by Frankfurter, and a history of Siam by Prince 
Damrong, in Siamese; but in his account of the relations between Cam- 
bodia and Ayuthia during this period, he leaves Luang Prasoet long 
enough to commit many of the errors of the older period and add a few 
of his own. He says the Prince of Ut’ong (Rama Thibodi) founded Ayu- 
thia in 1350; that Siam conquered Cambodia in 1352, after a siege of 
nearly a year (during which the king of Cambodia died), and put the 
crown prince of Siam on the throne; that, in 1393, as a consequence of 
the invasion of the Jonburi and Chantabun districts by “Kodom Bong”’ 
of Cambodia, Ramesuen, king of Siam, captured Angkor, carried away 
90,000 Cambodians as prisoners, set up a vassal king, and left a Siamese 
garrison of 5,000 men under General Jai Narong, and that, in 1431, 
Boromoraja II invaded Cambodia, took the capital after a siege of seven 
months (during which another Cambodian king — Thammasok — died), 
and set up his own son, the Prince of Inthaburi, as king. “King Boromo- 
raja II brought back from Cambodia, after the invasion, a quantity of 
bronze images of animals, including one of a sacred cow. ... He also cap- 
tured a vast number of prisoners.’’ The Prince of Inthaburi died — or was 
murdered — and a Cambodian prince was appointed king with the title 
of Boromoraja Thirat Rama Thibodi; he moved the capital to Phnom 
Penh.®® The exact source of some of Wood’s statements is not revealed. . 


WHAT THE INSCRIPTIONS AND OTHER HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS SAY 


Before beginning the appraisal of the Siamese and Cambodian chroni- 
cles, which are largely speculative, it is well to determine just where his- 
torical certainty ends and speculation begins. 

The discovery and publication or the re-examination of a couple of 
inscriptions have brought to light data which were not available to most 


® Wood, 62, 65, 76, 81. 
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of the writers mentioned above, if they had cared to use them. (1) A Khmer 
inscription, found in a gallery of the Bayon in 1913, was noted in that 
year.® It was reproduced and given a number (no. 470) in 1915* but was 
not translated into a European language. Coedés reviewed it in 1928 and 
published some of its contents.*? According to Coedés, the inscription says 
that the reign of Indrajayavarman ended and that of Jayavarma parames- 
vara began in 1327. (2) A Sanskrit stele inscription — the last Sanskrit in- 
scription of ancient Cambodia which has come to light — was discovered 
at Angkor Wat and was translated into French and published by Abel 
Bergaigne in 1885,** but it has never been given much attention by his- 
torians. This inscription records the foundation by King Jayavarma para- 
mesvara of a hermitage to Siva. No date is given, but from the context it 
seems that this king had then been ruling a few years. So, it may be said 
with certainty that this king was on the throne until after 1327, perhaps 
as late as 1330. This foundation and his name, however, seem to indicate 
that he was Sivaite.** 

According to the Laotian chronicles, some time shortly after 1316, Phi 
Fa, son of the king of Muong Swa, or Muong Java (afterward called Luang 
Prabang), fleeing from the Laotian court with his infant son, Fa Ngom, 
for an offense against his father, took refuge at the Khmer court with the 
king (whom Le Boulanger calls Paramathakemaraja,® but who could be 
none other than the Jayavarma paramesvara of the inscriptions). They 
remained a long time at the Khmer court where Fa Ngom was brought 
up by a Hinayanist monk. When he was 16 years old [1332], he married 
a daughter of the Khmer king. Coedés gives additional reasons for think- 
ing Jayavarma paramesvara reigned even after 1330.°* He thinks that in 
that year he sent the embassy to the imperial court, mentioned in Chinese 
dynastic history,®** and that it was he who, in 1335, sent a delegation to 


® BEFEO, 13, no. 7 (1913), 105-06. 

* George Coedés, “Supplement a l’inventaire des inscriptions,” BEFEO, 15, no. 2 (1915), 179. 

® G. Coedés, “Etudes cambodgiennes, XXII. La date d’avénement de Jayavarma paramec- 
vara,” BEFEO, 28 (1928), 145-46. See also Coedés, Les ¢tats hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indo- 
nésie (Paris: Boccard, 1948), 379. 

* A. Bergaigne, “Inscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge, no. 65: Angkor Vat,” Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: notices et extraits des manuscrits (Paris, 1885), 560-88. 

“ This is not decisive, however, as all through Cambodian history, Mahayanist kings made 
foundations to Brahmanic gods and Buddhist and Vishnuite kings maintained the state-cult 
of the Sivaic devaraja. 

® P. Le Boulanger, Histoire du Laos francais (Paris, 1931), 41-51. 

* G. Coedés, Histoire ancienne, 294, and Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 372-73, 380. 

* Paul Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde a la fin du vim siécle,” BEFEO, 4 (1904), 
240, note 5. 
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Cua Rao, to pay his respects to the emperor of Annam on the occasion 
of his successful expedition against the Tai kingdom of Ai-Lao.® 

Some time about 1350, the Khmer king decided to help Phi Fa and 
Fa Ngom to gain the throne of Muang Swa and to make that kingdom 
independent of Sukhothai.® So he provided them with an army of 10,000 
men, which conquered Muang Swa. Phi Fa died during the siege, but 
Fa Ngom deposed his grandfather, ascended the throne, and secured the 
recognition of his suzerainty by all the Tai states from the Se Mun valley 
to Yunnan and from the Annamite chain to the Salween basin, including 
Lan-na (Chieng Mai). He even invaded the territory of Ayuthia, where 
Rama Thibodi is said to have recognized his suzerainty and promised him 
a daughter in marriage.’ The founding of the independent Laotian king- 
dom of Lan Chang, with its capital at Muang Swa took place in 1353. 
This date is well established.” It is the natal day of Laotian independence, 
the 802, 1066, or 1776 of Laotian history. 

The Khmer king, through his daughter, seems to have maintained his 
influence over Fa Ngom for many years. Shortly after that monarch’s 
accession, his subjects complained of his tyranny. The Khmer king remon- 
strated with him and exhorted him to follow the precepts of the Buddha. 
Fa Ngom accepted and asked for monks, sacred books, and artisans. A 
commission was sent, headed by Fa Ngom’s old teacher. This is said to 
have been the occasion of the conversion of Laos to Hinayanism. The 
mission is said to have taken with it a famous statue of the Buddha, 
known as the Great Prabang, or “Luang Prabang.”’ This became the pal- 
ladium of the Laotian kingdom, and its name was afterward given to its 
capital. The installation of this statue is said to have taken place in 1358. 
Fa Ngom’s queen died in 1368, and he was deposed by his subjects in 
1378. 

Thus, it is known on unimpeachable historical grounds that Jayavarma 
paramesvara™ was reigning in Angkor up to about 1330, at least; and if 
Jayavarma paramesvara and Paramathakemaraja are identical — and there 
seems no doubt of it — it is almost historically certain that he was reigning 

*® Henri Maspero, “Etudes d’histoire d’Annam, VI: La frontiére d’Annam et du Cambodge 
du 8 au 14 siécle,” BEFEO, 18, no. 3 (1918), 35. 

® Muang Swa had been tributary to Sukhothai since before 1292 but Sukhothai seems to 
have been made tributary to the king of Ayuthia in 1349 (see p. 4). 

” Le Boulanger, 49-50; Coedés, Histoire ancienne, 289; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 373. 

™ Coedés, Histoire ancienne, 288; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 374. 

™ Le Boulanger, 50-51; Coedés, ibid., 290, and ibid., 375. 


™ Coedés sometimes calls him Jayavarmadiparemecvara, but Bergaigne says that the infix 
adi is superfluous (Bergaigne, 585, note 3). 
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until about 1358, perhaps even to 1371, which is the year the Chinese say 
Hou-eul-na was on the throne of Chenla and sent tribute to the imperial 
court (see p. 14). After the last certain date of Jayavarma, say about 1358, 
the next certain date of Cambodian history is 1430-31, the siege and cap- 
ture of Angkor. The problem, then, is to fill in the space between 1358 
and 1430 and to make the kings conform to the statements about them in 
the Chinese s<count given by Rémusat (see pp. 14-15). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some dates may be considered as fixed: 


(1) The chao of U Thong founded Ayuthia in 1350 and took the name 
of Rama Thibodi (Rama dhipati). This date is established by the two 
oldest but most recently discovered recensions of the Annals of Ayuthia, 
and it is discussed in some detail by Prince Damrong and by Coedeés.”4 
It is generally accepted. 

(2) Boromoraja II (Paramarajadhiraja) of Ayuthia besieged Angkor 
Thom in 1430 and took it after 7 months, in 1431. This date is established 
by the most ancient and reliable of all the chronicles — Luang Prasoet’s 
recension of the Annals of Ayuthia, as translated by Frankfurter (see Table 
1) — and by other data given herein. Coedés has established, by means of 
a recension of a Cambodian chronicle found at Phnom Penh,” that the 
capital was founded there by Ponha-yat in 1434, after he had spent a year 
at Basan. The Chinese say that embassies from Chenla to the imperial 
court ceased to come regularly during the period 1426-35. 

(3) The date of the accession of Boromoraja II of Siam may be fixed at 
1424. This is the date given by Frankfurter. Other recensions, which we 
know are wrong in other particulars (see Table 1), place it in 1418 and 
1419. Frankfurter’s date of the reigns of Siamese kings, given in Table 1, 
may be accepted as correct for this period. 

(4) The accession of Barommo-soccoroch or Thommo-soccarach (Dhar- 
masoka) of Cambodia is dated in 1428 by the simple fact that practically 
all versions of the Cambodian chronicles or annals agree that the siege of 
Angkor began in the third year of his reign. If 1430 is accepted as the 
date of the siege of Angkor, 1428 must be accepted as the date of the acces- 
sion of that king. The “Chronological list,” which places the siege of Ang- 


* Prince Damrong, “The foundation of Ayuthia,” Journal of the Siam Society, 11 (1914), 
7-10; Coedés, Histoire ancienne, 285-87; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 364-70. 

*® G. Coedeés, “Le fondation de Phom Pén au xve sitcle d’aprés la chronique Cambodgienne,” 
BEFEO, 13, no. 6 (1913), 6-11. 
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kor in 1408-09, dates the accession in 1406. Doudart de Lagrée gave 1372- 
73 for the siege of Angkor and 1370 for the accession. Moura gives 1420 
and 1417 respectively but says the siege began in the third year of the 
reign, giving the king’s name as Barommo-soccoroch. The Ang Eng recen- 
sion gives no dates for this event, but says it happened in the third year of 
the reign of the king, whom it calls Dharmasoka (see Tables 2 and 3). 

From the data above and other data, several additional conclusions may 
now be drawn: (1) the Siamese did not conquer Angkor in 1350-53; 
(2) a campaign seems to have taken place in Chantabun and Jolburi, 
beginning probably as early as 1390 and extending into the fifteenth 
century; (3) the Chams invaded the delta early in the fifteenth century 
and probably advanced as far as Chantabun; (4) each of these three Siamese 
campaigns — 1350-51, Chantabun-Jolburi, and 1430-31 — had certain 
identifying characteristics; and (5) the dates of these events were set back, 
or their character was changed, and the reigns of kings were placed much 
earlier than they really occurred, by those who prepared or revised the 
chronicles of Cambodia, and kings and events were sometimes added — 
chiefly by repetition — to fill the gap between 1432, when fairly reliable 
records begin, and 1346 or 1340 — the date arbitrarily set for the begin- 
ning of the chronicle. Each of these points will be taken up in order. 

(1) The belief that Rama Thibodi I of Ayuthia did not capture Angkor 
in 1350-53 or at any other time is based on the following facts: (a) Siamese 
annals do not mention such a conquest — they only mention a raid into 
Cambodia; (b) the Chinese, who had intimate relations with Cambodia 
after 1370 (see Table 2) give no hint of a Siamese conquest prior to 1430- 
31; (c) nothing is said of the loot of the temples of Angkor, which would 
have been great; (d) the Laotian chronicles indicate that the king who was 
on the throne before 1330 was there after 1353, and (e) according to the 
“Chronological list,” Nipean-bat did not begin to reign until 1382, which, 
as will be seen, in our corrected chronology, is equivalent to 1404. 

(a) Of the two recensions of the Annals of Ayuthia, which are earlier 
than those prepared in the late eighteenth or nineteenth centuries, neither 
mentions any sack of Angkor before 1431. To be sure, the Pali recension 
translated by Coedés does not mention any at that time either; but the 
Luang Prasoet (Frankfurter) recension mentions the capture of 1431 and 
no other. Of the rewritten annals, the Taylor Jones recension, which is 
the oldest, says the Siamese made a successful campaign into Cambodia 
in 1350-51 but it does not say they captured the capital. Neither Pallegoix 
nor Bowring, who followed the Paramanujit recension, says the Siamese 
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captured Angkor at that time. It is not until we come to the later and less 
reliable Ca~-hodian chronicles that we find the statement that the Siamese 
captured Angkor in 1351-53. It is hardly conceivable that the Annals of 
Ayuthia, which boast that Rama Thibodi I was in possession of several 
places whose possession by him at that time is doubtful, would have 
omitted such an important place as Angkor if he had taken it. 

(b) The Chinese enumerate fifteen or sixteen embassies from Chenla 
(Cambodia) to the imperial court between 1370 and the period 1426-35. 
They mention invasions by the Cochinchinese [Chams] but not by the 
Siamese. All through the period, the kings of Chenla sent rich gifts to the 
Ming emperors. The Chinese speak of the magnificence of the court of 
Chenla and say there is a proverb “rich as Chenla.” This does not sound 
like a capital which had recently been captured and looted. 

(c) Angkor, as described by Chou Ta-kuan in 1296-97, must have been 
one of the wealthiest cities of the world, and no city would have provided 
a richer booty to its captors. The Chinese mention gold and silver images 
sacked by the Chams during the period, but none by the Siamese. It is 
hardly conceivable that this city should have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy without some remark as to the disposition made of its treasures. 
To be sure, not much is said on this subject on the occasion of its capture 
in 1431; but brief as the records are, the Frankfurter account says the king 
of Siam ordered all the images brought to Ayuthia; the Taylor-Jones re- 
cension says that “Rajatirat brought with him images of cows and various 
other animals and deposited some in the wat Mighty Relic, and some 
in the wat Sanpet;” the Moura version of the Cambodian chronicles says 
that the Siamese carried off ‘““The idol of Prea-cu,* a bronze lion and 
other idols;” Leclére says the king of Siam “carried off the Preah Ko and 
all the statues of the Buddha, which were of gold and of silver;’’** the Ang 
Eng recension says the Siamese built two pagodas from the spoils; and 
Wood gained from Siamese sources that the king of Siam brought back 
“a quantity of bronze images of animals, including one of a sacred cow.” 

(d) According to the Annals of Laos, as previously stated, the king who 
was reigning at Angkor in 1330 was there after 1353 and, precisely in 
1351-53, instead of being conquered and driven to the court of Laos to 
get the support of that country to regain his own throne, he was at that 
moment giving refuge to two members of the royal family of Muang Swa 
and preparing to aid them to drive from the throne that king whom the 


7% Preah Ko = Nandin, the sacred bull. 
™ Leclére, 214. 
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Royal Cambodian chronicles and some historians say was giving him 
refuge in 1351. 

(e) Finally, according to the “Chronological list’”— the original list of 
kings, according to the records preserved at Oudong, before the revisers 
began writing the chronicles back to 1346 or 1340 — Nipean-bat did not 
begin to reign until 1382, 27 years before the fall of Angkor, which, prop- 
erly corrected, means A.D. 1404 (see Table 2). 

On the evidence, then, there seems to be little reason to think that 
Rama Thibodi I of Ayuthia captured Angkor in 1351 or at any other 
time. He probably invaded Cambodia at that time. 

(2) There seems to have been fighting in the frontier provinces of Chan- 
tabun and Jolburi, beginning apparently about 1390. The reason for think- 
ing this fighting began before 1404 (see previous paragraph) is that the 
information comes from Siamese sources which ascribe it to the reign of 
king Ramesuen of Siam, whose reign according to Frankfurter extended 
from 1388 to 1395. This account first appears in the Taylor Jones re- 
cension, which says the Cambodians invaded this region and carried off 
6,000 captives. It indicates that this occurred in the third year of the 
‘second reign of Ramesuen and gives it the date of 1384, but the two most 
trustworthy recensions of those annals — those translated by Frankfurter 
and Coedés — say the second year of that king’s reign was 1390 or 1392. 
Taylor Jones says that, later, the Siamese drove the Cambodians out of 
this region and left 5,000 men under Chainerong to hold it in subjection 
and that, still later, due to the invasions of the Cochinchinese [Chams], 
Chainerong gathered up all the inhabitants and took them to Siam. Palle- 
goix substitutes Cambodia for Chantabun and says that in 1385, Siam took 
the capital and left only 5,000 inhabitants.”* Neither the “Chronological 
list’ nor Doudart de Lagrée mention a campaign in Chantabun, but Gar- 
nier, in his historical sketch (see p. 13), combines the statements of both 
Taylor Jones and Pallegoix and, while dating the campaign of Ramesuen 
(1388-95) in 1385, places it after the siege and capture of Angkor by 
Boromoraja II (Paramaraja) (1424-48) which event he places in 1373. 
Aymonier and Maspero carefully avoided all reference to this campaign, 
but Moura and Leclére tried to fit it into the reign of a Cambodian king 
with, as will be seen (Table 3), disastrous results. Wood says that, in 1393 
(a date he says he got from Prince Damrong, and which is probably the 
correct date),”° King ““Kodom Bong” of Cambodia (whoever he was) in- 


8 This seems to be the origin of the error that Siam captured Angkor on this date. 
® Wood says that, according to “Cambodian history” (whatever that means), this invasion 
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vaded Jolburi and Chantabun; whereupon Ramesuen (he died in 1394) 
captured Angkor (still another date for this event), left Chainerong with 
5,000 men (at Angkor now, instead of Chantabun), took 90,000 prisoners 
to Ayuthia (generally attributed to the campaign of 1350-51), and set up 
a Cambodian vassal king (this is something new; I wonder where he got 
that) to rule at Angkor.®® The Ang Eng recension does not mention Chan- 
tabun nor Jolburi but relates in some detail the attempts of a king it calls 
Gamkhat (whose successors’ reign is said to have begun three years before 
the final fall of Angkor) to invade Ayuthia by the southern route.* 

(3) The Chams invaded the delta region, perhaps as far as Chantabun, 
early in the fifteenth century, perhaps earlier. The first definite date on 
this point seems to have been 1414, when the Chinese say that the Cam- 
bodian embassy of that year complained that invasions of the Cochin- 
chinese had several times prevented the arrival of their embassies.** The 
Chinese emperor sent an escort with the envoys and ordered the king of 
Cochinchina (Champa) to withdraw his troops from Cambodian territory 
and to leave his neighbor in peace. This does not seem to have checked 
their predatory instincts however; for although embassies arrived in 1417 
and in 1419, an inscription dated 1421, in the Cham language, carved on 
the pedestal of an image of Vishnu, found at Bienhoa near Saigon, says 
that the Cham king took possession of a kingdom called Brah Kanda and, 
after numerous victories, returned to Champa that year and made several 
foundations with the booty he had taken from the Kvir (Khmer).®* That 
the Nagara Brah Kanda of the inscription included the entire delta there 
can be little doubt; for the Ang Eng recension says the Chams and Indians 
seized many gold and silver Buddhas and attacked Catur Mukha (see p. 
18); whereupon, King Gamkhat (presumably Barom-reamea; see Table 3) 
defeated them, recovered the loot, and drove them out. This seems to have 
occurred just before Gamkhat made his last attack this time via Korat on 
Ayuthia. About this time, Gamkhat met his death by poison. It was in 
reprisal for this attack that the Siamese king made the final attack on 
Angkor, in the third year of the reign of Gamkhat’s successor, Dharmasoka | 
(Barommo-soccoroch or Thommo-soccarach).* 





took place in 1357, but that he placed it in 1393 on the authority of Prince Damrong (Wood, 
76, note 3). This was a good idea so far as the date of the invasion is concerned, but he should 
have left the 90,000 at the earlier date to agree with other authorities. 


© Wood, 76. ® See p. 18. ® Rémusat, 97. 
*R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian colonies in the Far East, vol. 1, Champa (Lahore, 1927), 
pt. 3, 224. 


“This Gamkhat seems to have died in 1427-28 and his defeat of the Chams probably 
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(4) Each of the Siamese campaigns — 1350-51, Jolburi-Chantabun, and 
1430-31 — had certain identifying characteristics. As seen in previous 
pages, various versions of the Annals of Ayuthia — Taylor Jones, Palle- 
goix, Bowring — simply say that Rama Thibodi made an expedition into 
Cambodia and brought back many prisoners. But the Cambodian chroni- 
cles — Doudart de Lagrée, Garnier, Moura, Leclére, Ang Eng — say (1) 
that Rama Thibodi took Angkor, (2) that his three sons reigned there, 
and (3) that 90,000 captives were taken to Ayuthia. These chronicles do 
not agree on the date of the alleged sack of Angkor. Most of them give 
the date as 1351-53, but the “Chronological list” gives 1388 (but see Table 
1) and, according to the chronology of the Ang Eng recension, the date was 
1376 or later. There is quite general agreement that this disaster happened 
under the reign of Lompong or the first year of the reign of his successor 
(whom the Ang Eng recension calls also Lamban, but who seems to cor- 
respond to the Sorijotey of Moura and Sauryotey of Leclére — see Tables 
2, 3). The length of time between the accession of Nipean-bat and the 
restoration after the alleged Siamese rule is 11 years according to the 
“Chronological list” and Doudart de Lagrée, 15 years according to Moura, 
17 years according to Leclére (who has practically the same thing happen 
again either in 1384 or 1394), and 36 or more years according to the Ang 
Eng recension (showing the difficulty of the later writers to fill in the 
space). As has been seen, there are weighty reasons for believing that the 
Siamese did not capture Angkor during this period, but that they merely 
made a raid into Cambodia and carried off many prisoners, as the Annals 
of Ayuthia say they did. If the Siamese intervention — which is the only 
recorded event of the Cambodian chronicle during the period — did not 
occur, there is no reason for thinking these kings reigned at that time, but _ 
another strong reason for believing — what has already been advanced 
(see p. 27) — that these kings reigned, if at all, between 1404 and 1431. 

The characteristics of the Chantabun-Jolburi campaign, according to 
Taylor Jones were: (1) that region was invaded by Cambodians, (2) Ra- 
mesuen, king of Ayuthia, expelled the Khmers, (3) the Siamese left there 
a general, Chainerong, with (4) 5,000 men. Pallegoix apparently gave the 
date as 1385, instead of 1384, because according to his account Ramesuen’s 





occurred not very long before that date. The Chams probably did not hold the delta for a 
very long time, for that would have haited the embassies to the Chinese court. No embassy 
is specifically mentioned after 1419, although they seem to have come with some regularity 
until 1426, when they became very irregular. It was probably about this date (1426) that the 
Chams made their last invasion of the delta, which led to their defeat at Catur Mukha. 
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reign began in 1385. He transfers the event from the provinces to the capi- 
tal and, instead of leaving 5,000 soldiers to hold the place, leaves a rem- 
nant of population of only 5,000, which would be ridiculous for a city the 
size of Angkor. Garnier, in his Voyage, repeats Taylor Jones’s statement 
that the king of Cambodia invaded Chantabun and Jolburi in 1384, but 
follows Pallegoix’s error that Ramesuen captured Angkor in 1385 and 
left only 5,000 inhabitants, and then, on his own, transfers Chainerong 
and his 5,000 soldiers to Angkor! Moura agrees with the Taylor Jones 
recension in having the Cambodians invade Chantabun-Jolburi in 1384, 
but he has Siam attack that region in 1393 and carry off many inhabitants 
(see p. 14). Wood (temporarily abandoning or rather supplementing the 
Frankfurter recension, which he claims to follow) says the Cambodians 
invaded Chantabun-Jolburi, and that, as a consequence, Ramesuen took 
Angkor in 1393 and left Jai Narong (Chainerong) there with 5,000 sol- 
diers. And then he adds that Ramesuen carried away on this expedition 
90,000 prisoners, an event which the Cambodian chronicles attribute to 
the campaign of Rama Thibodi I in 1351-53. (Pallegoix had left only 
5,000 inhabitants there eight years before.) 

The account of the siege and capture of Angkor, which has been fixed 
at 1430-31, has also certain identifying characteristics: (1) Paramarajadhi- 
raja (Boromoraja II) was king of Siam; (2) Thommo-soccarach (Dhar- 
masoka) was king of Cambodia; (3) the siege lasted seven months; (4) two 
Cambodian mandarins — Keo, Kieu, or Kielo, and Thai, Tay, or Thy and 
two monks, according to the Ang Eng recension, went over to the Siamese; 
(5) the Khmer king was killed or died during the siege; (6) the Siamese 
king put his own son — Inthaburi, Indr, Indra, Ento, or Entho-reachea — 
on the throne; (7) the Siamese carried off the idols to Ayuthia; (8) the 
Cambodian heir apparent — Ponha-yat (Gam Yat) — had the Siamese pup- 
pet killed and assumed power, and (9) Ponha-yat moved the capital to 
Basan, then to Phnom Penh. These characteristics, though variously dated, 
may be identified as relating to the siege and capture of Angkor in 1430-31. 

(5) The dates given in the various Cambodian accounts were evidently 
set back by the minister or commission which prepared and revised the 
Royal chronicles in the early part of the nineteenth century and by those 
who prepared the new recension for Moura during the reign of Norodom. 

When Nong and his assistants met, in the reign of Ang Chan, to write 
the Royal Cambodian chronicles, they decided to begin with 1346. That 
was the date chosen for the Ang Eng recension, probably in the preceding 
reign. Why this date was chosen does not appear, unless it be that the 
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Annals of Ayuthia, prepared a short time before in the same way, began 
in 1350, and one recension of it spoke of an attack on Angkor in 1350-51. 
Cambodian records before 1431 had probably been destroyed when the 
Siamese sacked Angkor on that date. The records remaining dated from 
the abandonment of that city in 1432 and probably what the writers could 
remember of events before that date. What they could remember previous 
to Ponha-yat’s accession was probably represented by the “Chronological 
list’’ of five kings covering a period of 27 years from the accession of 
Nipean-bat to the fall of Angkor. According to this “List,” the reigns of 
these five kings covered a period from 1382 to 1409, but it has been estab- 
lished that Angkor fell in 1431. This places the beginning of Nipean-bat’s 
reign in 1404, which corresponds well with the date the Chinese give for 
the accession of a new king of Cambodia (see p. 15). 

The problem, then, which confronted Nong and his associates was to 
bridge the gap of 86 years between 1432, when the records began again, 
and 1346, the date desired for the beginning of the Royal chronicles, with 
only 27 years of records. The compilers of the “Chronological list’’ had 
already taken up 22 of these 86 years by moving the period covered by the 
“List” back from 1404-31 to 1382-1409. From Doudart de Lagrée’s ac- 
count, it may be gained that Nong and his associates solved their problem 
by transferring these five kings back to 1346-73, by the interjection of a 
Siamese interregnum where none existed, and by lengthening the reigns 
of some kings. Garnier created a temporary diversion by adding 12 years 
to some of these dates, but later he returned to Doudart de Lagrée’s chron- 
ology. A glance at Table 2 will show the essential agreement of these 
recensions and the probable true chronology. After this commission had 
moved Lompong’s accession back to 1351, apparently to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Annals of Ayuthia, they went the Annals’ account of the Siamese 
attack on Angkor one better by having the Siamese actually capture the 
capital. But to put that event under Lompong’s reign in the “List,” they 
had to date it 1388 (in the revised chronology, 1410). 

Moura says he wrote his account of this period from Pali documents 
furnished him by King Norodom, which were translated for him by a 
local scholar of some renown. As nothing else is known about these Pali 
documents, this account is here called the Moura recension,® as he evi- 
dently tried to reconcile the Pali documents with others. These documents, 
according to Moura, show Nipean-bat on the throne in 1340. This imposed 
the necessity of making the intervening reigns cover 91 years between 


® See p. 13. 
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that date and 1431, the now established date of the fall of Angkor. The 
result gives a hint of the method employed. The compilers of the Moura 
recension moved the date of Ponha-yat’s accession back to 1421 — proba- 
bly partly because Taylor Jones's recension of the Annals of Ayuthia says 
that was the year the Siamese king set up his son Indra (Entho) as king 
and brought some images to Ayuthia, and more probably because the 
Chinese say a king named Chieu-bing-Nha, whom Moura wrongly identi- 
fied as Ponha-yat,** sent an embassy to the imperial court in that year. 
That took up 10 of the 91 years. The first five kings on Moura’s list (if we 
disregard Sithean who reigned only a few months prior to and in the same 
year as Lompong’s accession) are the same as the first five on the “Chrono- 
logical list’”— Nipean-bat, Lompong (Lamban), Sorijotey or Sorijovong 
(Suryavamsa), Barom-reamea (Paramarama), and Thommo-soccarach or 
Barommo-soccoroch (Dharmasoka). But Moura has Thommo-soccarach 
come to the throne in 1373, and it is now established that he came to the 
throne in 1428. In between these dates the Moura recension interjects two 
new kings — Sorijovong and Barommo-soccoroch — who are quite obvi- 
ously only repetitions of Sorijotey and Thommo-soccarach. According to 
Moura’s account, his first three kings actually reigned six, three, and twelve 
years respectively (omitting one year each for the transition preceding the 
accession of the second and third). The Moura recension adds six years 
to the reign of Barom-reamea, giving him a reign of ten years (instead of 
four, given him by other accounts), gives his two interjected kings reigns 
of twenty-eight and sixteen years and adds a year to the reign of Barommo- 
soccoroch (whom we identify as Thommo-soccarach, and will call Dhar- 
masoka, as the Ang Eng recension does) by having his reign begin a year 
before the established date of 1428. Thus the Moura recension fills in the 
91 years as follows: 


Setting the date back from 1431 to 1421.............. cece eeeeees 10 years 
Reigns of 5 kings (according to revised Moura)...............6+. 28 years 
Interjected years: 
Transition periods 2 and §................. 2 years 
Barom-reamea’s reign extended............. 6 years 
PENNE no oie ce dkewscrenewevoenss 28 years 
PUNE ca deapedcvcancdhccstmecbness ses 16 years 
Extra year of Dharmasoka...........+...... ] year 53 years 
91 years 


8 Moura, 2:39, note 1. 
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The accompanying Table 1 compares the chronology of the other re- 
censions of the Annals of Ayuthia -- Coedés, Jones and Pallegoix (Para- 
manujit) — with Frankfurter (Luang Prasoet), which is considered correct. 
Wood's chronology is given for comparison, because his is the most widely 
read and up-to-date history of Siam in English. In general, Wood follows 
Frankfurter; but, as shown, in his few incursions into this period of Cam- 
bodian history, he wandered from his safe guide long enough to let the 
chronicles and histories of Cambodia persuade him that Rama Thibodi I 
took Angkor in 1351-52 and to let Pallegoix lead him into errors about 
the event he dates 1393. 

Table 2 shows the essential agreement of various versions of the Nong 
recension of the Cambodian chronicles with the “Chronological list.” It 
shows also how Moura’s account, properly revised, will fit into this chron- 
ology. 

Table 3 compares and tries to parallel the accounts of Moura and 
Leclére (who seems to follow Moura, in part at least, or to have used the 
same source) and the Ang Eng recension, from which both Moura and 
Leclére may have derived. All the dates of the table are incorrect. If we 
accept the revision of Moura and throw out of the record the reigns of 
Sorijovong and Barommo-soccoroch, the five remaining kings will agree 
essentially with those of Table 2. A comparison of Moura and Leclére 
shows that Leclére’s repetitions correspond with those of Moura but are 
not so well worked out. 











THE STRUCTURE OF 
MOSLEM SOCIETY IN INNER MONGOLIA* 
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Yokosuka, Japan 





HINA OCCUPIES an important place in the Islamic world, but 
Islam in China is perhaps one of the most neglected and unexplored 
subjects in both sinological and Islamic studies. While there is abundant 
literature on Islam in the Near East, India, the East Indies, and Africa, 
we know few authorities on the subject of Islam in China, e.g., d’Ollone, 
Thierssant, Broomhall, Bonin, Hartmann, etc. Even in such comprehen- 
sive works as the Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, the Encyclopaedia 
of the social sciences, the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and R. Levy’s Sociology 
of Islam, we find merely fragmentary descriptions regarding the subject. 


HABITATION AND POPULATION 


How large is the Moslem population of China, which has been variously 
estimated at from 3,000,000 to 80,000,000? What is the origin of the Chi- 
nese Moslems? Are they descendants of the early immigrants of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish stocks intermarried with natives, or are they con- 
verts of comparatively recent date? Are they all Sunnites? What is the 
difference between the various sects and subsects in Chinese Mohamme- 
danism? Have the Moslem Chinese a social structure dissimilar to that 
of the other Chinese? Is the difference between the Moslems and the Chi- 
nese exclusively a matter of religious faith? Is there any dissimilarity 
between the urban and rural Moslem communities? What effect is being 
produced by social and cultural contact between the Moslem Chinese 
and other Chinese? 

With a view to answering some of these questions a social survey on a 
considerable scale of the Chinese Moslems was undertaken by the Insti- 
tute of Ethnology. I was charged with making a plan for the survey, and 
I proposed that Inner Mongolia and part of northern Shansi, which were 
then called by the name of Meng-chiang, should be the area of the survey. 
My plan was approved, and I conducted the survey in which eight Japa- 


* This article is a synopsis of the report on a social survey conducted by Mr. Iwamura in 
1943 in Inner Mongolia and part of the province of Shansi. 
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nese experts participated, besides native interpreters. There were several 
reasons why I chose Inner Mongolia. The first and most important one 
was because that part of China was, in my opinion, especially suitable for 
observation, because it was a place of cultural contact, having to the south 
of it the vast agricultural North China, to the north nomadic Mongolia, 
and to the west trade routes running to Inner Asia. The second was that 
it was the only frontier area accessible to us. The last was personal, that 
is to say, I had been there often before. The survey took virtually six 
months, from March to August 1943, and it covered the following spots 
in Mongolia and Shansi: Sha-ch’eng, Hsiian-hua, Chang-chia-k’ou or 
Kalgan, Ch’ang-pei, Ma-chia-hui-tsun Mj ge¢#f, Ta-t’ung, Kuei-sui, 
Sa-la-ch’i (Sarachi) §E4r#%, Pao-t’ou. Except Ma-chia-hui-ts’un, which is a 
small but exclusively Moslem village, they are all most important Moslem 
centers in Mongolia and northern Shansi. Besides these there are few other 
Moslem centers in the region, e.g., Cho-lu Kf, Lung-sheng-chuang 
RAE, Yu-yii @ J, and T’o-k’o-t’o FEF. 

In Meng-chiang there were 84 ching-chen-ssu f§JA3$ or mosques in the 
year 1942, while the total Moslem population was estimated at 35,834. 
In the above-mentioned nine places the number of the mosques amounted 
to 28, while the population was estimated at 24,804. In other words my 
survey covered roughly 70 per cent of the total Moslem population in the 
region. The figure 35,834 (19,260 males and 16,574 females) must be taken 
as a low estimate, because there were, in my view, several other Moslem- 
inhabited places which were exempted from the census because of local 
disturbances. The Moslem population in this region is predominantly 
urban with few exceptions such as the above-mentioned Ma-chia-hui-tsun 
and other small rural communities. The urban Moslems are mostly in the 
towns which lie along the main lines of communication and transport. 
They are more densely distributed on the Peiping—Pao-t’ou Railway line, 
and the density diminishes in proportion to the distance away from the 
railway line. Highways and trade routes run across the railway line at such 
spots as Kalgan, Ta-t’ung, Kuei-sui, and Pao-t’ou, or they start or end at 
these centers. In most of the towns on these highways and trade routes 
there are many Moslem communities. Taking the Peiping—Pao-t’ou Rail- 
way zone as backbone of the Moslem population in Mongolia, the Moslems 
south of the railway gradually merge into the Moslem population of North 
China, while those north of it gradually decrease and finally disappear in 
the land of the nomadic Mongols. 

The 1942 census of the Moslem population in Meng-chiang places the 
number of the immigrants at 3,556 distributed as follows as to place of 
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origin: North China, 3,173; Ninghsia, 318; Kansu, 63; others, 2. The 
above figures are significant since they support the fact, later to be pointed 
out, that most of the Inner Mongolian Moslems are either immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants from. North China. This seems to refute the 
prevailing view that the Moslems of Inner Mongolia are, both physically 
and culturally, closely related to the Moslems of Ninghsia, Kansu, Ching- 
hai, and Chinese Turkestan. 


THE MOSLEM COMMUNITY 


The Moslems of Mongolia are not scattered promiscuously among their 
fellow Chinese. But they form compact and segregated communities em- 
bedded in Chinese society. The size of these communities varies. The 
largest one I found in Kuei-sui embraced over 2,000 chiao-pao $i 
or tenants, while the smallest I observed in Pao-t’ou had less than one 
hundred. A community of several hundred is most common. Certain re- 
ligious practices place a limit on the size of the Moslem community. Every 
community has a mosque or ching-chen-ssu, usually in its central part. 
In Mongolia the mosque is called ching-chen-ssu by the Moslems and 
li-pai-ssu faF¥3 by the Chinese. The mosque is essential, indispensable, 
and an integral part of the community. The Moslems hold, as a rule, 
namaz (Arabic salat) or service five times a day at their mosque, each of 
which is announced by human voice from the minaret (kuang-ta J€#) 
or roof of the mosque. Upon hearing the bang (Arabic azan) which is 
called hsiian-li ig$ in Chinese, i.e., announcement of service, they hurry 
to the mosques. Therefore, the Moslems who belong to a certain mosque 
must dwell within the reach of bang. This naturally puts a limit to the 
spatial extent of a community. If the population of a community increases 
to such a size as not to allow its tenants to live within the reach of bang, 
the community splits into two. The surplus part of its tenants form a new 
community separate from the original one. The maximum number of 
tenants of a single community in Mongolia seems to be put at about two 
thousand. This is the case of the Ta Ssu Af community in Kuei-sui. 

Since in the towns the Moslems and Chinese are to some extent inter- 
dependent in their economic life, and they are very similar to each other 
in dress, appearance, and language, the demarcation of a Moslem com- 
munity might not be clear to an occasional observer. But if he visits such 
an exclusively Moslem village as Ma-chia-hui-ts’un in northern Shansi, he 
can clearly observe a Moslem community. That agricultural village is 
several miles southeast of Ta-t’ung. The approximately 300 villagers are 
all Moslems. In their daily life, therefore, they have no contact with the 
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Chinese, as the village is separated from the outside by arid land, and 
their economic life is largely self-sufficient and independent. Ma-chia-hui- 
ts’'un is interesting from the standpoint of the rural sociology of China, 
but as a Moslem community it is not unlike the town community in all 
its essential features. It is, however, unique in two points: its isolation 
and exclusiveness. 

The social unit of the Moslems of Inner Mongolia is a compact com- 
munity consisting of a mosque and a certain number of tenants. The 
origin of Moslems in Mongolia is immigration from North China, which 
took place abreast of the great tide of Chinese immigrants at the end of 
the Ch’ing dynasty. The descendants of earlier Moslem settlers from other 
parts of China seem to constitute a negligible minority. Moslem immi- 
grants settled down and formed small segregated communities with mos- 
ques as nuclei, and whenever any of these communities grew beyond a 
certain limit, it broke up into two (as a rule). This process of development 
is still taking place. 

Conversion is a factor contributing to the growth of the Moslem popu- 
lation in Mongolia. During my survey I found several cases of conversion 
but could not find even a single case of the Moslem’s voluntary separation 
from his community. This leads to an important working hypothesis, 
namely, that there is always an influx into Moslem society of non-Moslems, 
but that the reverse is not true. This hypothesis helps to explain the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Moslem population of China, which cannot be 
explained solely by natural increase. In view of the fact that the influx 
into Moslem society of non-Moslems through conversion or adoption is, 
as observed in Mongolia, a very slow process, the growth of the Moslem 
population of China to its present size must have taken quite a long 
period. This seems to run contrary to the view held by some authorities 
(Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. China; Levy, Sociology of Islam, 1:102) that 
the conversion of most Chinese Moslems is of comparatively recent date. 

Here I want to digress to refer to the idea held by the Moslems on the 
identity of a Moslem. The orthodox idea that every man is born as Moslem 
and that the conversion of an infidel is nothing but a “return’’ to the 
true faith is also shared by most Moslems in Mongolia (Hartmann, Zur 
geschichte des Islam in China, 97). Every child born in lawful wedlock 
of Moslem parentage is a Moslem without any rites of initiation. Circum- 
cision is practiced in Mongolia, and it is regarded as one of the most 
important rites of Mohammedanism. The Moslems regard it as the mark 
of their coreligionists, but it is never looked upon as the rite of initiation 


into the realm of Islam. 
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As aforesaid there are two factors contributing to the growth of Moslem 
population in general. One is its natural increase, the rate of which may 
be slightly higher than that of non-Moslems, and the other is the influx 
into Moslem society of non-Moslems by conversion or adoption. Con- 
version is generally due either to marriage or economic causes. Every 
Moslem, either male or female, may marry no one but a Moslem. Ad- 
herence to this rule of Islamic law is a strong contributing agent to the 
influx of non-Moslems, because conversion is the condition sine qua non 
of matrimony with a Moslem. 

Regarding the prohibited degrees of marriage most of my informants 
replied unanimously, “In principle we are allowed to marry any one who 
is a Moslem except one with whom Islam forbids marriage. But in practice 
we who live in China should take the rules of native law and custom into 
consideration.” This means that they avoid matrimony between close 
relations. As is well-known, Chinese traditional law on matrimony forbids 
marriage between even wholly unrelated persons if they share an identical 
family name. If the Moslems observed the rules of Chinese traditional law 
on the prohibited degrees, they would be unable, or find it very difficult, 
to get their partners for life, for the number of the family names of the 
Moslems is even smaller than those of the Chinese, and, moreover, they 
must find their partners in their own community or neighboring ones. 
In a word, the Moslems are generally less exogamous than the Chinese. 

Economic causes also contribute to conversion. It is doubtful whether 
the standard of living of the average Moslem in Mongolia is higher than 
than of the average non-Moslem. Nevertheless, the mutual interdepend- 
ence and solidarity among the Moslems must be attractive to the non- 
Moslem poor who live close to Moslem quarters. ‘To non-Moslems who 
have close trade relations with Moslems it often happens that conversion 
is to their advantage from a pecuniary point of view. 

The adoption of non-Moslem children is undoubtedly less common 
in Mongolia than in Kansu (Robert B. Ekvall, Cultural relations of the 
Kansu-Tibetan border, 27), but it must also be counted as another agent 
contributing to the influx of non-Moslems. 

I have already said that the social unit of the Inner Mongolian Moslems 
is a community with its own peculiar structure and function. It has a 
mosque as its controlling organ and source of social binding force. The 
chiao-pao or tenants cluster around the mosque in such a manner as to 


form a cell-like formation. 
Before proceeding to the analysis of the mosque’s inner organization 
and social function, it is necessary here to touch on the institution of 
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hsiang-lao $$ or elder of the community. They are elected by all the 
male tenants of the community and have a certain term of office. This 
term generally coincides with that of the chiao-chang #%#& or ahong [aj Aj 
[a-heng would appear to be the proper romanization.—Ed.], i.e., minis- 
trant of the mosque. The number of a community’s hsiang-lao does not 
generally exceed a dozen. Collectively they constitute the council of elders, 
which elects an executive chairman called she-chang jit-z, she-shou jit%, 
she-t’ou jit§f, ta-hsiang-lao KH, or chih-shih-hsiang-lao #MA#H2%. The 
elders are charged with the management of their mosque’s general affairs; 
They are responsible for its treasury; virtually they appoint or dismiss 
the chiao-chang. The hsiang-lao have, formally, no powers over the rest 
of the community, but they exercise strong indirect influence over the 
whole community through the moral and religious authority of the chiao- 
chang whose appointment or dismissal is in their hands. I shall return to 
this subject later when I analyze the inner structure of the mosque. 


THE MOSQUE AND ITS OFFICIALS 


The officials concerned with the faith and service are as follows: chiao- 
chang or ahong, already noted; khalifa }¥g¢9B IL; imam WHER; khatib 
WHE b; muaddin PER; mufti Rie; ssu-shih-fu PGhiifH, and san-pan- 
ahong HE by. Ahong is the Chinese mutilation of the Persian akhund, 
which means the learned, and the word san-pan-ahong is a combination 
of Chinese and Persian, meaning “ahong on the retired list.” Ssu-shih-fu 
is Chinese, meaning odd-job man. The others are found in common Is- 
lamic terminology, but, as will be seen, they are used to indicate offices 
which are very dissimilar from their original ones. The use of the word 
ahong as ministrant is peculiar to Islam in China. I was informed by a 
Uighur from Turkestan who happened to be in Kuei-sui that the term 
akhund, original of the Persian-Chinese ahong, was employed in Turkes- 
tan as an honorific title. The trace of its use as a title is found in the fact 
that the word ahong is used indiscriminately to indicate not only the 
ministrant of a mosque but also any person who is entitled to the post of 
ministrant but on the retired list for the moment. The latter should be 
called san-pan-ahong, but this indiscriminate use of the word is very com- 
mon now. It is significant as evidence of Persian influence in Chinese 
Islam that the appellation of the most important official is etymologically 
traceable to the Persian. I should, however, point out that the genuine 
Chinese word chiao-chang must be used to indicate the ministrant. 

The candidate for the title ahong must spend usually some ten years 
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as a khalifa under the instruction of an ahong, taking courses in Arabic, 
Persian, Islamic philosophy, and jurisprudence, etc., while he has to assist 
his master in religious service and ceremonies. This is a kind of apprentice- 
ship as the khalifa is entitled to instruction from, and at the same time 
bound to serve under, his master ahong. After finishing the due courses, 
the khalifa receives the title of ahong and is entitled to the post of chiao- 
chang. A ceremony caled kua-chang-tzu #}pR-f- or ch’uan-i 3H is held 
on the occasion of his receiving the title. Once appointed, the ahong or 
chiao-chang is not only charged with the duties of propagating the faith 
and performing service but also responsible for the maintenance of the 
social order of his community. 

Most of the ahong I met in Mongolia had considerable knowledge of 
Persian as well as Arabic, but I found no ahong who could understand 
any Turki dialects. It was a surprising fact that their knowledge of written 
Chinese was generally so poor that some of them did not have enough 
knowledge to read newspapers or common books in colloquial Chinese. 
While they devote themselves to various branches of Islamic studies, they 
show very little interest in Chinese culture. 

The term of office of the chiao-chang is from one to three years. Some- 
time before it expires, he tenders his resignation, usually after the Rama- 
dan. Reappointment or dismissal is decided by the council of hsiang-lao 
with the ex post facto consent of the general tenants of the community. 
If he is dismissed, his successor is nominated by the hsiang-lao council. 
As a long term of office by means of reappointment is rather exceptional, 
the ahong changes his post often. When he moves from one place to 
another, he is accompanied by his khalzifa. 

The native places of most of the ahong I met in Mongolia were in 
North China, and the majority of them took their apprenticeship in Pei- 
ping or Tientsin. Though there were some ahong and khalifa who were 
born or took their studies in Ninghsia or Kansu, they came to their 
mosque in Mongolia by way of North China. Only in Pao-t’ou did I find 
some who came from Ninghsia and Kansu directly. 

The chiao-chang, once appointed, is charged with performing religious 
services and at the same time maintaining the Islamic social order of his 
community. The powers of the chiao-chang are not so great in Mongolia 
as in Kansu, where he has powers to take punitive measures against of- 
fenders of Islamic law and the order of his community. In Inner Mongolia 
he exercises his powers of sanction against transgressors whenever circum- 
stances permit him to do. In most cases his powers of sanction take the 
form of expulsion from his community, but I found in Pao-t’ou an inter- 
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esting case of corporal punishment being inflicted by the chiao-chang 
upon violators of the rules of Islamic law. There was a Moslem family 
which belonged to the Hsi Ssu community in Pao-t’ou. Upon the death 
of his third son the aged father asked the chiao-chang of the mosque to 
perform the last office to the dead, but he refused the aged man’s request 
upon the double ground that his eldest son and daughter-in-law were 
opium eaters, and that his granddaughter committed a misconduct with 
a non-Moslem. This case was finally tried at a court held in the Ta Ssu 
mosque, Pao-t’ou’s largest one, having been transferred there because of 
its seriousness. The aged Moslem’s eldest son and daughter-in-law and 
granddaughter were all found guilty. The granddaughter was sentenced 
to one hundred and thirty-nine lashes (according to the chiao-chang who 
tried the case, her misconduct with a non-Moslem was punishable with 
one hundred lashes and the misconduct itself with thirty-nine lashes). But 
later the verdict was modified to a fine of one hundred and thirty-nine 
ytian, as she was suffering from the delivery of a baby not born in lawful 
wedlock. The aged father was scourged with thirty-nine lashes in place of 
his son and daughter-in-law, the opium eaters, who had fled. 

The office of imam is to assist the chiao-chang in performing service; 
that of khatib is to preach in the Friday service; that of muaddin is to 
announce the commencement of service; that of the mufti is to direct 
funeral rites. Their offices have deviated a great deal from those in the 
western Asiatic realms of Islam. The posts of the above-mentioned four 
officials are generally regarded as hereditary, while those of chiao-chang 
and khalifa are of free contract. In this connection it must be noticed that 
in most of the Inner Mongolian mosques these four officials have either 
totally disappeared or are quickly disappearing. Generally speaking, in 
Inner Mongolia the ahong and khalifa are the only mosque officials in 
full function. 

In Inner Mongolia most of the mosques derive their revenues from 
ground and house rents of their possession and from the monthly contri- 
butions of their chiao-pao or tenants. The latter are called yiieh-fei A #. 
The zakat (income tax) and sadaqa (alms tax) are given to the mosque 
officials and to the poor, usually in the Ramadan. The former is called 
chiian-k’o $4# and is obligatory, while the latter, called shih-she ffi 
is voluntary. Neither, however, are included in the mosque’s revenue 
items. There are two other items which contribute to the incomes of the 
ahong and khalifa. They are niyet and fitr, the former being a monetary 
offering to the mosque officials on the occasion of marriage, funeral, and 
other rites, and the latter an offering in kind, usually in wheat or barley, 
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in the idifitr. The ahong and khalifa do not receive high salaries, but their 
total incomes including all the above-mentioned items amount to con- 
siderable sums, reaching sometimes eight times as much as their nominal 
salaries. 

To sum up, any one who holds the title of ahong is eligible to the post 
of chiao-chang regardless of his birthplace or race (several years ago a 
Uighur of Central Asia was appointed chiao-chang of the Pei Ssu in Kuei- 
sui); his duties are: (1) propagation of the faith; (2) direction of religious 
services; (3) performance of matrimonial, funeral, and other rites; (4) 
instruction of khalifa and children of the chiao-pao; (5) maintenance of 
the Islamic law and order in the community. 


SECTS AND SUBSECTS 


Broadly speaking, there are two distinct sects of Mohammedanism in 
Inner Mongolia and part of Shansi. One is called Lao-chiao (Old teaching) 
4% and the other Hsin-hsin-chiao (New new teachings) f#%, but 
they seem not to be their self-styled appellations. The Moslems call their 
religion, regardless of what sect they belong to, Ch’ing-cheng-chiao, or 
sometimes Ch’ing-chen-ku-chiao ¥H WAH. There are, however, some sub- 
sects within Lao-chiao, and they are Chiu-p’ai #jg (Traditional sect), 
Hsin-p’ai (New sect), and Hsin-hang-p’ai a 4yg (New conduct sect). 

Lao-chiao represents, perhaps, the majority of the Moslems not only of 
Mongolia but of China proper. Mohammedanism in China had long 
been isolated until the pilgrimage to Mecca was made possible by the 
opening of the sea route at the end of the Ch’ing dynasty. This isolation 
is the main cause of the existence in Chinese Mohammedanism of strong 
native elements. As pilgrims began to go to Mecca, these newly made 
Hajji quickly won exceptional respect among their fellow Moslems, and, 
consequently, their views on various religious matters came to be regarded 
with importance. More progressive Hajji were soon inclined to assume 
more or less reformist attitudes toward their coreligionists’ deviation from 
genuine Islam. This gave rise to the various subsects of Lao-chiao. The 
three subsects have no fundamental dissimilarities but are mainly con- 
cerned with rather trifling details of rituals. Chiu-p’ai rigorously insists 
on the maintenance of their time-honored rituals, while Hsin-p’ai and 
Hsin-hang-p’ai are inclined to modify them in one form or another. Since 
there are no irreconcilable differences among the three subsects, an ahong 
who professes himself to belong to one is often appointed chiao-chang of 
a mosque of another subsect. 
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The relation between Lao-chiao and Hsin-hsin-chiao is, however, defi- 
nitely that of antagonism and dissension. If Hsin-p’ai and Hsin-hang-p’ai 
are reformist, Hsin-hsin-chiao is revolutionary. The defenders of Hsin- 
hsin-chiao attack Lao-chiao as degenerate and insist upon thorough-going 
extrication from all the Chinesé elements and an immediate return to 
genuine Islam. Chiu-p’ai, Hsin-p’ai, and Hsin-hang-p’ai are largely a mat- 
ter of mosque officials, and generally the tenants, including the hsiang-lao, 
are disinterested in the matter, while in the case of Hsin-hsin-chiao the 
matter is of serious concern to the whole community because it has an 
important bearing upon its life and organization. The Pei Ssu community 
in Kuei-sui was the sole Hsin-hsin-chiao community I visited. It is, per- 
haps, the only one in Inner Mongolia. Into theological and ritualistic 
details of Hsin-hsin-chiao I cannot enter here. But its effect upon the 
organization of the community is quite apparent in the case of the Pei 
Ssu, where an ahong and several khalifa are the only mosque officials. 
In this mosque more powers are entrusted to the ahong, while the hsiang- 
lao’s influence is proportionately weaker than in the case of the Lao-chiao 
communities. In a Lao-chiao community the hsiang-lao (elders) elect the 
most influential one among themselves as the she-chang or chairman of 
the hsiang-lao council. The hsiang-lao, especially the she-chang, control 
the running of the mosque. But in the case of the Pei Ssu community in 
Kuei-sui the hstang-lao are all of the same standing, and they are mere 
bookkeepers. Generally speaking, the chiao-pao of the Pei Ssu community 
seem to be more devout in matters of faith and to maintain more rigor- 
ously the Islamic order of society than those of the Lao-chiao communi- 
ties. Their attitude toward the outside world is more Pan-Islamic, as seen 
in the fact that in the Pei Ssu a Uighur from Chinese Turkestan held the 
post of chiao-chang several years ago. 


TWO TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 


The twenty-eight Moslems communities I visited during my survey can 
be classified into two types which I shall call type A and type B. In type A 
are included all the communities in Kalgan, Ch’ang-pei, Kuei-sui, Sarachi, 
and Pao-t’ou, while those in Sha-ch’eng, Hsiian-hua, Ta-t’ung and Ma- 
chia-hui-ts'un belong to type B. The main points of difference are as 
follows: first, most of the type A communities were founded comparative- 
ly recently (later than the end of the Ch’ing dynasty), while most of the 
type B communities can be traced back to the Ming dynasty; second, there 
are very few perfunctory mosque officials, i.e., imam, khatib, muaddin, 
and mufti, or none at all, in type A, while they are still found, in greater 
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or smaller numbers, in type B; third, the mosques of type A are supported 
by monthly contributions of their tenants, while those of type B depend 
upon the revenues from their real estate; fourth, the tenants of type A 
are more homogeneous than those of type B; lastly, the Islamic order of 
society and observance of rituals are more strictly kept in type A than in 
type B. 

I am unable to give a satisfactory explanation of the causes and con- 
ditions responsible for the existence of these two types of Moslem com- 
munity. It is, in my opinion, suggestive that all the type A communities 
lie in the area north of the Great Wall, while all the type B communities 
lie in the area south of it. The Great Wall marks their regional distri- 
bution. The type A communities, which are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, were allowed to establish themselves as settlements in the newly 
exploited land outside the Great Wall, which was freer from the forces 
of tradition. The type A communities might be, therefore, of truly Mon- 
golian type, while the type B communities might be no more than an 
extension of the time-honored and traditional Moslem communties of 
North China. But this problem cannot be completely solved until a 
thorough and extensive survey of the Moslems of North China is made. 

I have pointed out a few facts suggesting Persian influence upon Islam 
in Mongolia. To them some more examples might be added. The khalifa, 
who is candidate for the title of ahong, is usually requested to study thir- 
teen standard works. Since many of these standard books are in Persian, 
most of the ahong are either versed in, or have considerable knowledge 
of, that language. I have said before that the word ahong is etymologically 
traceable to the Persian akhund. The Moslems of Inner Mongolia use the 
Persian namaz, bang-i-namaz, bamdad, and id-t-fitr instead of the Arabic 
salat, azan, salat-al-fajr, and iddal-fitr respectively. The Persian words 
niyet, dost, and kafir, which mean monetary offering, coreligionist, and 
infidel respectively, are of very common use among the Moslems of Mon- 
golia. The only Tiirki word I found there was dushman, which is applied 
to the Chinese in a malicious sense. 

The following are some of my other important findings, though I can- 
not enter into details here. The Moslems of Inner Mongolia do not prac- 
tice ancestor worship; they never take part in such important yearly festi- 
vals of the Chinese as miao-hui jij ¢, and the New Year’s Day, midsummer, 
and midautumn festivals which are known as the three grand festivals of 
the Chinese; their matrimonial and burial customs are different from 
those of the Chinese; and their family system is dissimilar to that of the 


Chinese in some important respects. 
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Far Eastern international relations, and fittingly designated at the 
University of Chicago as Professor of Far Eastern History and Institutions, 
Harley F. MacNair attained, on the plane of scholarship, the stature indi- 
cated in his planning and editorship of the volume on China in “The 
United Nations series.” But Harley F. MacNair as a scholar cannot be 
given due estimate apart from Harley F. MacNair as a teacher and as a 
man. His professional achievements came to be inextricably interwoven 
with his personal life and influence. Some phases of this relationship will 
remain in that intimate seclusion in which he held them. But no one 
could read the unsolicited sentiments which have come to the writer’s 
attention without realizing that, to his former students, the recollection 
of him as scholar, teacher, and friend, is a continuing and vivid experi- 
ence. As interpreter, first, of the West to the East, and then, of the East 
to the West, he is given tribute with impressive unanimity as a great 
scholar and a great friend. Not reserving his realistic, historical, scientific, 
appreciative study for the production of successive tomes, he entered the 
more fully and richly into the living world of both East and West, and of 
this richer store gave freely from day to day — in shorter writings, in edit- 
ing, in reviewing, in conferring, in teaching, in conversing, in letter writ- 
ing. It may even be possible that the greatest contribution of Harley F. 
MacNair to the mutual understanding of East and West is embodied in 


Speco MOST WIDELY as an authority on the history of 
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Hutchinson, Donald F. Lach, and Quincy Wright; and a patient and invaluable editor’s hand 
from Earl H. Pritchard. 

* Dr. Price, a friend of long acquaintance with Dr. MacNair, is a sociologist who has spent 
many years in China and who has taught in numerous American universities. He is author of 
Christian missions and Oriental civilizations (Shanghai, 1924) and numerous articles relating 
to China. He is at present in Washington, D.C., doing research on the feasibility of political 
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the thoughts and feelings of those who shared most intimately his pro- 
fessional competence and cultivated appreciations. 


MAJOR PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


This is not to underrate his major scholarly productions. His initial 
reputation for solid scholarship and for professional expertness in the field 
of Far Eastern international relations has rested securely on three publi- 
cations. First, on his dissertation, completed at the University of California 
in 1922 and published in China in 1924 as The Chinese abroad: their 
position and protection. It was a comprehensive study, not a narrowed or 
localized one, and as such it indicated his early penchant for wide perspec- 
tives. While primarily a research study, it was written for the intelligent 
layman. From a strictly professional viewpoint, it was a legal study; yet 
it was sufficiently realistic to be thoroughly humane. Subtitled A study in 
international law and relations, it was an indication of MacNair’s early 
recognition that these fields included a range of situations much beyond 
that admitted by some students. 

His second major publication was Modern Chinese history: selected 
readings. This substantially edited compilation of 477 excerpts from of- 
ficial and unofficial documents on China’s international relations begins 
with the Macartney embassy of 1793 and ends with the Washington Con- 
ference (1921-22). Prefaced at St. John’s University in June 1923, it seems 
to have been planned to accompany H. B. Morse’s three-volume work on 
The international relations of the Chinese empire, and primarily to meet 
the needs of MacNair’s course on China’s international relations at St. 
John’s. It was aimed at the student’s ‘“‘textbook habit’”— even more usual 
in China, the writer would add, than in the United States — of thinking 
that he knows a period’s history “when he has covered a year’s work with 
a text bearing these [the period’s] words on the title page.”’ It was prepared 
— again, in accord with MacNair’s wider concept of the field of inter- 
national relations — to supply sources on “‘the thoughts, the customs, and 
the deeds of those who have ‘made’ history.” Regardless of the eminence 
of any textbook’s author, history “is a subject not to be read from the 
point of view of one person only.” 

Although this combination of a history by Morse and a source book by 
himself represented a professional and pedagogical milepost in its field, 
these works were limited to China and its relationships. If there was ever 
a time, however, when China’s own international position was recognized 
as a problem of the Far East as a whole, it was during and immediately 
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after the years in which the source book was being organized and edited. 
In 1923-27 China’s new Nationalist movement was rolling up a momen- 
tum that was calculated to free the young “Republic” from any further 
humiliation at the hands of Japan and the Western powers. MacNair, 
almost a participant-observer on the very edge of the swirling revolution- 
ary currents, therefore abandoned his plan merely to condense Morse so 
it could serve better as a college text with the readings. Instead, he pro- 
ceeded to emend that work into one which would be valued as a volume 
presenting the Far East as a whole in its world relations. Using Morse’s 
material as ‘“‘the heart’ of the new book, he expanded it accordingly and 
brought it up-to-date. The Morse-MacNair Far Eastern international 
relations appeared — for a few days at least — first in Shanghai in 1928. 
It was suppressed because Nationalists found distasteful certain sentences 
which the authors would not “correct,” and it was not until 1931 that the 
American edition, familiar to all students of Far Eastern international 
relations, appeared. Only a few copies of the China edition escaped 
destruction. 

If the Morse-MacNair volume came at a time it was needed as a fairly 
detailed authoritative background of the century of political and military 
“humiliation” which China was climactically attempting to annul, it came 
at a time also when Occidental students of the Far East were generating, 
with the academician’s characteristic lack of co-operation, a body of diverse 
and piecemeal studies in that period. From approximately World War I 
to 1927, an increasing number of Western students and scholars (includ- 
ing such names as Blakeslee, Hornbeck, Williams, Latourette, Treat, Vi- 
nacke, Willoughby, Dennett, Goodnow, Quigley, Remer, and Steiger) 
had begun to concern themselves with Far Eastern politics and inter- 
national relations either as a major interest or as one subsidiary to their 
interest in the “awakening” or “problem” of the Far East. It was among 
the publications of these men, each specializing on some phase, period, 
corner, or perspective of the field, that the Morse-MacNair volume was 
given a pre-eminent place as a detailed, comprehensive, integrating pre- 
sentation of modern Far Eastern international relations. 

Requiring the same kind of scholarship as the above three works — 
patient, meticulous study; weighing of items of evidence; maintenance 
of longer vistas; selection of items and contingent factors on the basis of 
significance, and a creative integration of them — was a publication on 
Chinese politics and militarism which had been under way before the 
Morse-MacNair revision came off the press. As the rewriting and expansion 
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of public lectures which Dr. MacNair delivered early in 1930 under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, this book apeared in 1931 under 
the title China in revolution. Since he himself had arrived in China shortly 
after the Republic had been established, and, aside from two furloughs 
spent in the United States, had remained until the Nationalist Revolution 
reached its 1927 crisis, the bulk of the little volume covered years in 
which he had been close enough to get native and local points of view, 
attitudes, and innuendoes just about as clearly and freshly as is possible. 
Though quite aware of “the harassed and hasty critic in these United 
States” who “may be inclined to cavil at the inclusion of so many wars, 
and personalities with (to him) strange-sounding names, and may declare 
that he cannot see the forest for the trees,’ MacNair insists on the his- 
torian’s role of combing over the details and complications of actual events. 
Characteristically his preface first indulges in a bit of whimsical repartee, 
then releases his real broadside — a broadside with such wide applicability 
as to warrant verbatim quotation. The author, he retorts to the critic, 
is responsible for neither [wars nor personalities], and .. . the critic is not 
as greatly inconvenienced by their numbers as are the people of revolutionary 
China. . . . To assume that one can comprehend contemporary conditions 
in that country without reference to the alarms and tragedies of war, and to 
the military and civilian leaders who have played their complicated roles there- 
in, is to assume a condition contrary to fact. The reader may skip the names 
and campaigns if he will, but let him rest assured that having done so he will 
remain almost as happily ignorant at the end as he was at the beginning of 
his reading. Glib generalizations with vague references to unhappy conditions 
are easy; the facts are, for the most part, hard, but the person who wishes to 
understand modern China may find them worthy of consideration.? 

If China in revolution seemed to represent an extension of MacNair’s 
scholarly endeavor from the field of Chinese and Far Eastern international 
relations to include that of China’s politics and government, it seemed just 
as truly to mark the terminus of his major productive effort along these 
lines. Although the eight years of such publications were to be followed 
‘by sixteen years of teaching, writing, and travel, no further publication of 
equal scope or ambitiousness in which he would contribute a large part 
was to appear in the fields of Far Eastern government, politics, and inter- 
national relations until the posthumous collaborative treatment of Far 
Eastern international relations in the twentieth century by himself and 
Donald F. Lach.* On the other hand, during his last years, he did plan, 


® Preface, viii. 
® All but the last three chapters of the manuscript for this new book were read and approved 
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secure the manuscripts for, and thoroughly edit that most significant 
volume on the history, culture, and contemporary conditions of China; 
namely, China, in ‘““The United Nations series.”’ 


HIS LIFE AND ITS WIDENING OUTLOOK 


There are several explanations for his more or less sudden termination, 
about 1931, of major scholarly production in the field of modern Far 
Eastern politics and international relations. One is that he had already 
told the story up to the crucial year of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
in 1931; that the fundamental revision of this story must await the appear- 
ance of further source materials, and that meanwhile he was writing arti- 
cles, editing shorter publications, and speaking in public, as well as teach- 
ing. Another is that, while he had a great quantity of contemporary 
material which he was using in his classes, he realized keenly, as he says 
in a 1938 preface, that the Far East “will not ‘stand still’ long enough for 
the student to catch up with it, ‘photograph’ it, and inclose the results 
within the covers of a book.” A third, and still more fundamental reason, 
seems to lie in the trend of his personal affairs and his broadening and 
deepening interest in Far Eastern culture as a whole. For that, we turn 
to the fuller stream of his life, all too conscious that he may well have had 
more than Amy Lowell’s sentiments in mind when, in the Ayscough- 
Lowell correspondence, he quoted from her scornfully humorous poem, 

Though I shudder thinking of you wand’ring through my beds of bloom 
You may come with spade and shovel when I’m safely in the tomb. 

The relationship between the professional achievements of Harley F. 
MacNair and the events and circumstances of his life can perhaps be seen 
more readily if we put his fifty-six years into a framework of four main 
periods. First, by 21 years of age (1891-1912), he had finished his under- 
graduate schooling in the United States. Second, the next 10 years (1912- 
22) were spent mostly in China, partly in the United States, teaching, 
studying, and observing in China, getting his advanced degrees in the 
United States — his M.A. (1916) after three years in China, and his Ph.D. 
(1922) after an additional five years in China. Third, a purely China period 





by MacNair before his death. Positively determined upon since 1934, when he entered into a 
contract with Van Nostrand, preparation of the book lagged after 1938 because of his interest 
in other activities and his declining health. By 1943, however, he had reached an agreement 
with Donald F. Lach whereby the latter was to prepare the portions of the book dealing with 
events after about 1931. In the final prepublication form the first ten chapters of the book 
(with the exception of portions of chapter 1) had been prepared by MacNair and the remain- 
ing ten by Lach. 
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of 5 years (1922-27) was devoted to steady, mature teaching, research, and 
writing — his years of most prolific production. Fourth, his final 20 years 
(1927-47), were begun with one year at the University of Washington 
and continued as professor of Far Eastern history and institutions at the 
University of Chicago and showed the profound influence of Florence 
Ayscough. 

Whatever else affected him during the first period, he was deeply influ- 
enced by his mother, his religion, and an eager intellectual and imaginative 
outlook. To his mother he seemed always devoted.* Although, from 1912 
to the 1922-27 period, he saw her only on two trips back to the States, he 
appears always to have felt greatly indebted to her. Undoubtedly con- 
nected with her influence was his confirmation in an Episcopal church 
thirteen years after his birth in Greenfield, Pennsylvania. Even before this, 
at the time of the Boxer movement (1900) and from then till the outbreak 
of the Chinese Revolution (1911), he says, China had appealed to his 
imagination. Meanwhile, in California in 1909, he graduated from Red- 
lands High School and became one of fifty charter students in the Red- 
lands University being inaugurated by Baptists of Southern California. 
There, extracurricular activities, which became assets for later work and 
leadership, included three years’ service on the staff of the town’s public 
library and two years’ service as the University’s librarian, intercollegiate 
debating, editorship of the student monthly, and presidency of the student 
body. By the time he received his Ph.B. in 1912 he had become “‘aware of 
the value to China and the West of Christian missions,” and wanted to 
go to the inland missionary college at Boone University, Wuchang. He 
went to China but was assigned to the (similarly Episcopalian) St. John’s 
University on the outskirts of Shanghai. 

Under the able presidency of Dr. F. L. H. Pott, to whom MacNair later 
dedicated his third major professional work, St. John’s University was 
educating an enviable proportion of new China’s future leaders. Among 
other young colleagues whom he met here, were W. S. A. Pott, later to 
write Chinese political philosophy (1925), and Carl F. Remer, later to 
write on China’s foreign trade, boycotts, and investments. He himself 
apparently taught a variety of courses, including Western history and 
English, for the first book he edited was one of Short stories for Chinese 
students. His 1915-16 furlough was spent garnering an M.A. at Columbia 
University, and he returned to St. John’s as professor of history and govern- 


“Of his father, Dougald Evander MacNair, the writer has had the opportunity to learn 
little. 
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ment. In 1919 he was made head of the department. He was now working 
assiduously on China’s international relations, also collaborating with 
Alice M. Atkinson on an Introduction to Western history for Chinese 
students. According to close colleagues of those years, the outstanding 
feature of his life at the college, however, was his wide acquaintances and 
warm friendships with Chinese students. It was these, it is claimed, that 
enabled him later to write objectively about China without the harshness 
and sharpness of criticism which was so prevalent among foreigners in 
China during these and subsequent years. 

Before this writing was to begin, a last spate of professional preparation 
lay in his path, and his 1921-22 furlough found him a teaching fellow in 
political science at the University of California. There, in 1922, he took 
his Ph.D. in political science and history. 

As he now returned to China, ten years after his first arrival, the affec- 
tive experiences of his life were coalescing — his religion (securely imple- 
mented in his present missionary life work), his family (his mother and 
sister now joined him), Mrs. Florence Ayscough (he had met and fallen 
in love with her in 1916; he now introduced his mother to her with most 
felicitous results), and China and the Chinese. In retrospect he wrote: 
“From the day I landed, on September 24, 1912, I felt at home in the 
country and with the people, precisely as I felt from the time I met 
Florence: a combination of spiritual and physical comfort, at-oneness — 
and stimulation.’ 

China’s situation was emergent and dynamic. Scarcely had the Washing- 
ton Conference attempted to arrange peace for the Far East when Soviet 
emissaries “stepped up” their linkages with China’s rebellious youth and 
revolutionary veterans. Yet to MacNair at that time, “There is probably 
no other country in the world concerning which so many fallacies exist 
and about which so much that may fittingly be termed rot has been told 
as holds in the case of China. . . . No one outside of China, or those who 
have lived in the country, can have any conception of the abysmal depth 
of ignorance which prevails in Japan, America, and Europe concerning 
China and things Chinese.”’® Consequently, while Modern Chinese history: 
selected readings was being printed, he began that succession of articles 
for English-language periodicals in China later collected in China’s new 
nationalism (1925) and China’s international relations (1926). Of imme- 
diate pertinence and often continuing applicability to China, the West, 
and their relations, these essays contained the common sense, professional 


5 The incomparable lady, 16. ® China’s new nationalism, 36, 39. 
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background, and sheer humane wisdom which even now are all too rare. 
Fittingly, in 1926, after the Incident of May 30, 1925, he was made a con- 
tributing editor to the China weekly review and the Chinese social and 
political science review and a member of the editorial staff of the (mission- 
ary) Chinese recorder. 

Back in 1921 he had taken a responsible part in famine relief work in 
north China, and in the summer of 1924 he had been dean of the East 
China summer school. If he was mingling with sinologists and students 
of Chinese art and literature, he was also lecturing publicly on such tick- 
lish subjects as “The land regulations of the International Settlement.’ 
It was not new to him to hear shooting and to see cotton-padded soldiers 
on Shanghai's borders. But the agitation, strikes, and mass action of 1924— 
26 were of a new order, and by March 1927 the revolutionary armies 
arrived in east China. With other members of the St. John’s faculty, he 
did day or night duty in anticipation of threatened mob attack from the 
neighboring Chinese village. It was under these circumstances that Harley 
F. MacNair, the author and scholar, was finishing the sections of Far 
Eastern international relations dealing with developments in China “dur- 
ing the autumn of 1926 and the spring of 1927.” 

His 1927-28 furlough he spent as associate professor of Far Eastern 
government and diplomacy at the University of Washington. After he 
was invited to the University of Chicago, first as visiting professor for the 
summer of 1928 and then as professor of Far Eastern history and insti- 
tutions, he and his mother moved their household goods and art objects 
to the Chicago Midway. However, he spent 1931-32 at St. John’s before, 
contrary to his personal preferences and wishes, finally resigning his old 
post in China. The fact that MacNair decided in favor of Chicago upon 
the advice of Mrs. Florence Wheelock Ayscough (Jan. 20, 1875—April 24, 
1942) may be taken as a symbol of the fact that his acquaintance with her 
may have been the most important single factor in widening his interests 
from the political and international aspects of the Far East to the “‘history 
and institutions” (and entire culture) of the Far East. 

He had first met Mrs. Ayscough at the library of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in the autumn of 1916. Born in Shang- 
hai of a Canadian shipper-and-merchant and an American mother, and 
schooled in Boston, she had returned to China and married, at twenty- 
three, Francis Ayscough of an English importing firm. Florence Ayscough 
had breached the tradition of cultivated British women in Shanghai suf- 
ficiently to take up the study of Chinese language, literature, art, and 
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history. Apparently sensing, that afternoon, that Mr. MacNair was dis- 
covering China with the same eagerness as she, but from a somewhat com- 
plementary angle, she invited him to tea at the Ayscough “Wild Goose 
Happiness House’’— the first of many teas with her. “Tea,” to her, he 
avers, ‘was an occasion for exchanges of ideas with friends around a fire 
or in a garden.” And, “‘to converse once with Florence was to gain knowl- 
edge and inspiration. To converse often was to gain an education, especial- 
ly with respect to China, and to develop an outlook on life which could 
never desert one.’’? 

She introduced him to the writings of Thomas T. Meadows, among 
others, loaned him books, presented him her own works of poetry, lore, 
and essays, and, as a charming hostess with “that exquisite voice,” gave 
him an opportunity to indulge his love for beauty in a setting of unusual 
Oriental richness and Occidental taste. Propriety, dignity, and reserve — 
British, Episcopalian, and Chinese (they did not call each other by their 
first names until a few days before their wedding in 1935) — seemed the 
more to accentuate the slightly heretical, ironic, or fanciful which lighted 
their serious exchange of facts, allusions, and personal experiences. 

It was in 1929, when she published the first of her two volumes on Tu 
Fu, that he visited her in her St. Andrews home in New Brunswick, 
Canada, and “consulted with her’ about remaining at the University of 
Chicago or returning to China. She believed, he recalls, “that for the time 
being at least, my work in China was done and that Chicago offered me 
an opportunity to do in reverse what I had long been doing in China: help 
the West to understand the East.’’* They met again two years later when 
she came from Vienna to lecture in the United States. That autumn she 
returned to Vienna, and he went to China to teach the 1931-32 year at 
St. John’s. Then, finally, resigning his mission post, he took his mother 
to visit the Ayscoughs, by then in their Channel Island home in Guernsey, 
where Mr. Ayscough was incurably ill. The following year Francis Ays- 
cough died. : 

Late in the summer of 1934 both Mrs. Ayscough and Dr. MacNair were 
again in Shanghai. In the garden of her “Grass Hut” they celebrated the 
appearance of her second volume of ‘Tu Fu and planned to visit Tu Fu’s 
temple and garden on the site of the original Grass Hut. Shortly afterward, 
with Gerald Steiner, her secretary, they were journeying up the Yangtse, 
through the gorges to Chungking, and thence by air to Chengtu. Back 
again in Shanghai, other memorable, if lesser, events followed. By spring 
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they were traveling in Japan; by June, in Seattle — with as yet no word 
uttered between them of the possibility of future marriage. But on Sep- 
tember 7, 1935, in a notable setting in Guernsey, they were married. 

The next seven years were lived by these two together, accompanied 
happily by his mother, on the crest of life’s waves. Intriguingly comple- 
mentary before, their interests and even in part their professional and 
artistic skills now seemed to fuse. Heir to the miniature gardens of her 
former homes, their new House of the Wu-t’ung Trees® became also a 
treasure house, museum, and library, a scholar’s workshop, as well as a 
hearth and home. Their antique Oriental furniture and rugs, their ceiling- 
to-floor Chinese paintings and scrolls, their moving panels hiding more 
libraries of Chinese books, the ingeniously lighted cabinet of ancient 
bronzes and symbolic objects of precious stone, yes, and the Ch’ien-lung 
jewel trees — these and much more, provided, in actuality, a setting for 
cordiality, considerateness, even coziness, as well as for intellectual, artistic, 
and spiritual cultivation. Here, celebrities, both Eastern and Western, 
conversed; here, old and tried friends were convivial with simple tea. 
Here, the assumption of American university communities that colleagues 
must be entertained with bridge, was incongruous; here, privileged grad- 
uate students came to experience by sheer absorption the greatness, rich- 
ness, and spiritual cultivation of Far Eastern peoples. 

In 1937 Mrs. MacNair published her Chinese women yesterday and 
today and wrote a paper for a 1938 congress of Orientalists in Brussels. 
In 1938, as Japan was spreading terror south from her 1937 North China 
coup, Dr. MacNair published, in expanded form, a paper he had delivered 
in 1932 at the Toronto meetings of the American Historical Association. 
The real conflict between China and Japan stressed underlying attitudes. 
In 1938-39, the MacNairs made their last trip to the Orient. A ‘marvelous 
time we had together,” is his tantalizing report. 

Shortly thereafter, prolonged illness claimed Mrs. MacNair. Anxious 
attendance upon her, along with his regular university work, taxed him 
heavily. On April 24, 1942, she was “promoted,” as he put it, to “another 
plane.” If ever adoration and spiritual kinship called for reciprocity, as, 
bereft, they lived on and deepened, it was now. To Harley MacNair the 
separation could not be lasting. The “Plan” which had endowed her for 
interpreting China to the West “in a way in which, in modern times at 
least, no other Westerner had done,” the Plan which gradually, ‘‘definitely, 


*The wu-t’ung is the only tree, according to Chinese mythology, on which the bird of 
happiness rests. . 
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step by step, without conscious thoughts on our part” had brought the 
two together — that Plan would bring them together again. 

But not for a little time. Harley MacNair had always wanted to minister 
to his mother through her last years. Yet now for her last three years, she 
on her part, though a care and an anxiety, was more than ever before a 
stay and a comfort to him. From East and West, moreover, had come scores 
and scores of tributes to Florence Ayscough MacNair’s life and work, 
opening again and again the springs of deep feeling. At his very hand also 
was her accumulation of translations and verse, of various writings and 
correspondence. Among these, constituting a more or less distinct group, 
were the Ayscough-Lowell letters. They centered chiefly on the prepa- 
ration of Fir-flower tablets and the problems of sinology, literary criticism, 
Eastern and Western literature, raised by that work. For the light they 
shed on these topics, for their own “innate charm” as letters, and for the 
friendship they portrayed (‘‘a factor in life more deeply appreciated by 
Chinese than by Westerners’’), he filled the gaps in them where possible 
and published them in 1945. At the opposite extreme from this unity of 
materials were Mrs. Ayscough MacNair’s scattered, diverse writings and 
translations. These were to be published, to be sure; but even before them 
must come the hundreds of letters and tributes. Unwilling to write a 
biography, indeed to issue more than a “slight record . . . a warning to 
the learned, the accomplished, to all in this floating world who love 
ancient things,’”?° Harley MacNair edited excerpts from the letters and 
tributes, himself wrote the chief letter-memoir, and compiled The in- 
comparable lady. Since by this time, 1946, his mother had also passed on, 
there seemed to be a pervasive poignancy to the single quotation from 
Li T’ai-po reserved for the last page of those “Tributes and other memo- 
rabilia pertaining to Florence Wheelock Ayscough MacNair”’: 

For a long time I shall be obliged to wander without intention; 
But we shall keep our appointment by the far-off Cloudy River. 

To those who knew Dr. MacNair only as author and lecturer during 
these last years, that intimate compilation gave snatches of an unsuspected 
wealth of experience, deepness of tragedy, richness of faith. For, day by 
day he was meeting the inexorable demands of his university work and 
the world’s war situation with a disciplined, steadied, unrevealing poise. 
Outside of his regular classes, the intermittent run of graduate theses and 
oral examinations kept up. Requests for articles, for revising and editing 


% The quotation is from Li Ch’ing-chao at the end of MacNair’s letter-memoir in The 
incomparable lady, 45. 
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manuscripts, for book reviews, and for addresses did not stop. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table and the Northwestern University Re- 
viewing Stand kept calling on him to help interpret fast-moving events 
in the Far East. 

Among specific claimants upon him was The Far Eastern quarterly. 
In 1941 he had joined with several others to establish The Far Eastern 
Association for the purpose of publishing the Quarterly; and he continued 
an active member of its Advisory Editorial Board. In August 1943 he led 
the Harris Foundation’s round table conference on China’s political, eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and health conditions and prospects. Represen- 
tatives of various Chinese universities who were guests of the U.S. govern- 
ment and certain other Chinese leaders — all authorized by the National 
government — went to Chicago to participate in that conference under his 
moderatorship. None mentioned the fact that, fifteen years before, he and 
H. B. Morse had been the first foreigners to have a scholarly work banned 
and destroyed by that same National government. By the spring of 1944 
the conference reports of both prepared and extemporaneous remarks, 
approved by the individual Chinese participants, were discerningly, inter- 
pretatively, and, as now expected of MacNair, unconventionally edited, 
and published. By this time he had been made a staff member of the Civil 
Affairs Training School at the University of Chicago. The views which he 
expresed with forthrightness were not always those expresed by Washing- 
ton. In one instance, I am told, an ambassador-consultant of the State 
Department flew in from Washington to present to a class a position 
contradictory to that which MacNair had presented at the class’s preceding 
session. On the other hand, Dr. MacNair himself made trips to Washing- 
ton, not only as consultant to certain government offices, but also to vindi- 
cate his own graduate students caught in the red tape of personalized 
bureaucracy. 

It was suggested earlier that the widening of MacNair’s interests from 
China’s international relations and political conditions to Far Eastern 
culture as a whole was accompanied by a sharp diminution of major pro- 
fessional publications. In their place had emerged products more diversi- 
fied or at least in a richer interpretative setting. Finally, however, both 
breadth and depth were embodied in a single notable publication, the 
symposium he edited under the title China (1946). While it includes a 
chapter on the “Social revolution” in China and the best succinct state- 
ment yet to appear of the National government’s agricultural achieve- 
ments, it chiefly represents the point of view of the humanities. As such 
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it is the most authoritative single volume combining China’s history, cul- 
ture, and present conditions." 

But the four years preceding its publication had been MacNair’s hardest. 
The terrific descent from the richest span of his life to the most devastat- 
ing had left him, in spite of continued outward buoyancy and verve, fatally 
weakened. Knowing his heart might stop any day, yet that he might live 
for years, he was planning flexibly, frugally measuring his expenditures of 
energy. He finished The incomparable lady. Then, scarcely a year later, 
he himself, as he said of Florence MacNair and would have it said of 
himself, was “‘promoted.” 


TRIBUTES AND EVALUATIONS 


In the Memorial Service for Harley Farnsworth MacNair held at the 
University of Chicago shortly after his death, tributes were given him, as 
colleague and as teacher, with an authenticity, intimacy, and felicity which 
alone could come from sincere first-hand appreciation. These it is scarcely 
fitting to attempt to epitomize here or to record in review. It would seem 
premature, moreover, to try to evaluate his contributions to the interpre- 
tation of the West to the Far East, without access to the tributes which have 
been paid him by individual Chinese and Japanese; and similarly pre- 
mature to try to evaluate his contributions to the interpretation of the 
Far East to the West. In recognition of both, it is significant, however, 
that, if it had not been for a heart too weakened for air travel, he would 
have been sent to Chungking as cultural attaché of the United States. 

However history may estimate such contributions, in the thinking of 
MacNair they had to stand one paramount test — that of intellectual and 
scholarly integrity. On the ableness of his own scholarship, there seems 
to be unanimity — unanimity of his earlier peers, his later professional 
critics, his colleagues, his most highly trained students. Nevertheless, since 
any scholarly work was essentially the cumulative product of successive 
scholars, he was himself content to carry forward such a work as that of 
H. B. Morse in a collaborative study and later to accept collaboration in 


™ Because it is so characteristic, this should be quoted from his Preface: “It would be an 
exaggeration to say that the volume of correspondence which lies back of this book equals in 
value the book itself, but it may be divulged that it all but equals it in interest. In bound 
form, these letters will be one of the most treasured items in the Editor’s library, and, although 
seen by few, will constitute a valuable commentary on human nature, historiography, and 
bookmaking.” It should be noted that more chapters relating to the social sciences and the 
contemporary scene were originally planned, but war conditions prevented several authors 
from preparing the desired chapters. These chapters, however, would not have offset the 
preponderant emphasis of the volume. 
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emending his own works or producing fresh ones. On the other hand, if 
a presumed scholar issued a book with many errors or without making an 
appreciable contribution, MacNair could be caustic in his review of it. 
To these attitudes, no doubt, may be ascribed his personal rewriting of 
sections of doctoral dissertations which came to him for approval. To 
them also, probably, is due some of the final challenge of presenting the 
symposium on the history, culture, and changing conditions of China, and 
the painstaking rewriting-editing of not a little of some of the manuscripts 
contributed to China. Yet he recognized originality or scholarship even 
though it were in a student criticized by others or in a colleague unrecog- 
nized or deposed by some educational institution. Of one such person he 
frequently remarked, “I have always wished I could write as good a book 
did.” 

To sinologists it may appear that this premium on scholarship should 
have compelled MacNair to put more stress upon the use of material in 
the Chinese language. One clue to his attitudes on this issue is his sympa- 
thy with the insistence, in the Ayscough-Lowell letters, on the co-ordinate 
contributions of linguistics and poetization; another is his praise of his 
wife’s subsequent combination of the two roles. To him, a command of 
Chinese and of Chinese-language documents in any sphere of knowledge 
constituted a field of study with exhaustive demands, in which all for- 
eigners consulted Chinese collaborators in some degree, and in which 
one Chinese scholar was most likely in turn to criticize another Chinese 
scholar. Yet the exceptional scholar’s competence might reach from sinol- 
ogy into a literary art like poetizing or into some other discipline. As for 
himself, Harley F. MacNair realized quite definitely that he did not have 
the linguistic training nor the time — if he was to fulfil his own profes- 
sional obligations — for both. In the specialties in which he was trained 
professionally, moreover, there was an enormous contribution to be made. 
Sinologists were not making it. If this contribution had pertained to 
matters more or less remote from current world problems — which it did 
not — it might have waited for some future doubly-, trebly-, quadruply- 
trained scholars — which it could not. 

This issue was linked with others. MacNair aimed to use the products 
of sinology, just as he aimed to use the products of all other scholarly 
specialties he thought relevant — geography, economics, literature, phi- 
losophy, etc. Politics and international relations as he observed them in 
China were integrated with the factors of many specialties. If, moreover, 
there were a scholarly lag from his not specializing in sinology, or anthro- 
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pology, let us say, there might be lag also from not keeping up with the 
newer findings of his own professional specialties, and particularly from 
not keeping up with events themselves. Indeed, howsoever the professional 
history journals might eschew the contemporary scene, Harley MacNair, 
in Shanghai in 1923-26, put a historian’s and political scientist’s perspec- 
tive into essays on current issues as he saw them, and, in 1926-27, he was 
unwilling to complete Far Eastern international relations without provid- 
ing his contribution to an understanding of the immediate complex of 
those relations. Later, freshly returning to China every few years, he could 
not but do the same for his university classes, lectures, round tables, and 
conversations in the United States. 

A summary word is in order on the opportunities, over and above his 
home, community, and formal education, which permitted Harley F. 
MacNair to make his contributions. The foreign educational missions of 
the Episcopal church come first. The debt he owed to the stimulus of 
Florence Ayscough’s knowledge and enthusiasm for more or less comple- 
mentary aspects of Chinese history and culture has been suggested. Finally, 
the opportunity provided by the University of Chicago’s professorship in 
Far Eastern history and institutions was crucial. During the twenty-year 
period spent chiefly in that position, and in closer and closer spiritual 
at-homeness with Florence Ayscough, the fruitage of his broadened per- 
spectives and enriched appreciations was reflected directly in his university 
classes, in his shorter writings and editing, in the volume China, and finally 
in his relations with students, colleagues, friends, and acquaintances of 
many nationalities. 


PRINCIPAL WRITINGS 
OF HARLEY FARNSWORTH MacNAIR 


1919 Ed. Short stories for Chinese students. Shanghai, 1919. 

1922 Christian work among Chinese abroad. In The Christian occupation of 
China, ed. by M. T. Stauffer (Shanghai: China Continuation Commit- 
tee, 1922), 358-62. 

1922 With Alice M. Atkinson. Introduction to Western history for Chinese 
students. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1922. 

1923 Ed. Modern Chinese history: selected readings. A collection of extracts 
from various sources chosen to illustrate some of the chief phases of 
China’s international relations during the past hundred years. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1923. xxxvii, 910 pp. Impression of 1927 (and 1933) 
has index, pp. 911-922; preface dated 1927. 

1924 The Chinese abroad: their position and protection. A study in inter- 
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national law and relations. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1924. xxii, 340 
pp- Translated into Chinese in 1927. Second impression 1933. 

1925 China’s new nationalism and other essays. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1925. xi, 398 pp. Additional impressions of 1926 and 1932. Essays fol- 
lowed by a date, in the list below, are from the China weekly review 
although the precise title may be somewhat different. 

China’s new nationalism 

Wanted: an interpreter 

Some thoughts on anti-foreignism, Nov. 1, 1924 

On feelings of racial and national superiority, Nov. 8, 1924 

The protection of missionaries 

“Some Asian views of white culture,” April 26, 1924. 

The perennial attack on the returned student 

Idealism in Chinese politics, Dec. 1, 1923 

Aristocracy and democracy in China, Aug. 2, 1924 

China, and the man of destiny idea, Dec. 8, 1923 

An analogy in stimulants, Dec. 15, 1923 

The abacus mind, May 5, 1923 

A cycle of Cathay, Feb. 9, 1924 

Magellans of the air, June 7, 21, 1924 

Armistice day, 1923, Nov. 17, 1923 

A parlous parliament, Oct. 27, 1923 

The basis of an American policy in China, Oct. 11, 1924 

The return of the indemnity funds to China, July 5, 1924 

Official responsibility — a modern application, July 26, 1924 

Some causes of banditry, June 16, 1923 

The reverse of the shield, Oct. 20, Nov. 17, 1923 

Dr. Koo’s reply to the Lincheng note, Oct. 13, 1923 

Chinese victims and Japanese justice, June 14, 1924 

Contract labor on Nauru Island, March 29, 1924 

The background of oriental exclusion, May 10, 1924 

“The flower candle wife,” April 28, 1923 

Admission of adopted Chinese into the United States, June 28, and 
Oct. 25, 1924 

The modern Chinese scholar (St. John’s echo, 1922) 

The scholar as a gentleman (St. John’s echo, 1923?) 

Famine relief at work 

Professor Giles on chaos in China, April 11, 1925 

Political tendencies in China (China mission year book, 1923, chap. 1) 

1926 China’s international relations and other essays. Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1926. x, 326 pp. Some of the essays (see list below) from the China 
weekly review (CWR) for 1925 and 1926 “have been so rearranged that 
only a literary detective would be able to trace their origin” (preface). 

China’s international relations (Journal of the North China Branch 


of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1925) 














1926 


1928 
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On American ignorance of things Oriental (CWR) 

“Unequal treaties” in China and Japan (CWR) 

Shanghai — as others see it (CWR) 

The land regulations of the International Settlement (a lecture later 
printed in the China press, 192?) 

Thoughts on racial equality (CWR) 

Combating bolshevism in China (CWR) 

Ways and means of solving China’s problems (CWR) 

Critical moments in the history of Christianity in China (a paper 
read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, Nov. 3, 1925, and 
then printed by the National Christian Council as a pamphlet and 
translated into Chinese) 

A note on the literary labors of some missionaries to China (China 
bookman, 192?) 

The missionary and the present crisis (CWR) 

A note on missionary ethics (Chinese recorder, 1926) 

Christian schools and government registration (CWR) 

President Butler and religious education (CWR) 

History — and the China problem (Chinese social and political science 
review, 10 [1926], 355-69, under title ‘““The value of historical stud- 
ies in modern China.” 

The Protestant Christian movement and political events. In The China 
Christian year book, 1926 (Shanghai: Christian Literature Society, 1926). 
China today: nationalism, bolshevism, and imperialism. In Problems in 
international understanding, ed. by C. E. Martin and E. Dobie (Seattle: 
University of Washington Book Store, 1928), 35-53. 


1928 and 1931 With H. B. Morse. Far Eastern international relations. Ist ed. 


1929 


1929 


1929 


1929 


1930 


1931 


Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1928. xv, 2 1., 1128 pp. Suppressed. 

2nd ed. rev. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. xviii, 846 pp. 

Freshman course in the history of civilization. In Junior College curricu- 
lum (Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, vol. 1), ed. by Wm. S. Gray (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929), 215-20. 

Intellectual rapprochement of East and West. St. John’s echo, 40 (July 
1929), 8-14. 

The increasing nearness of the Orient. In China and Japan in our unt- 
versity curricula, ed. by E. C. Carter (New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929), 11-17. 

Chinese immigration. Encyclopedia britannica (14th ed.), 5 (1929-46 ed. 
incl.), 556. 

The political history of China under the Republic. In the “China” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 152 
(Nov. 1930), 214-28. 

The United States in the Pacific and the Far East. In Survey of American 
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1932 
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1933 


1934 


1934 


1937 


1938 


1938 


1939 


1939 


1941 


1941 


1943 


1944 
1944 


1944 


1945 
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foreign relations, 1930, ed. by C. P. Howland (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), 5-64. 

Manchuria: a triangle. Nineteenth century, 109 (June 1931), 681-91. 
China in revolution: an analysts of politics and militarism under the 
republic. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. xi, 244 pp. Second 
impression 1932. 

American Far Eastern policy. Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, 
19 (Oct. 1932), 541-63. Reprinted in part in the China press, silver jubi- 
lee ed., Shanghai, Oct. 10, 1936, pp. 161-66. 

The policies of the powers in the Far East since the Washington Confer- 
ence. World unity, 10 (April 1932), 5-16. 

Shimpei Goto. Encyclopedia of the social sciences, 7 (1932), 4. 

Charles William King. Dictionary of American biography, 10 (1933), 
383-84. 

Europe and the Far East: the drive for power and profits in the nine- 
teenth century (Report of the Institute of Public Affairs). Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia, July 1934. Mimeographed. 39 pp. 

Modern Far Eastern history: a syllabus. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. 30 pp. 

China within the triangle. In Peace or war? A conference at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, April 7-9, 1937, ed. by H. S. Quigley (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1937), 129-49. 

Ed. The log of the Caroline, 1799 (by Captain Richard Jeffry Cleveland). 
The Pacific Northwest quarterly, 29 (Jan., Apr. 1938), 61-84, 167-200. 
The real conflict between China and Japan: an analysis of opposing 
ideologies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. xvi, 216 pp. 
Some aspects of China’s foreign relations in long retrospect. Chinese 
social and political science review, 22 (Jan.—Mar. 1939), 346-62. 

With the White Cross in China: the journal of a famine relief worker 
[1921] with a preliminary essay by way of introduction. Peking: Henri 
Vetch, 1939. viii, 123 pp. Ed. limited to 600 copies. 

With Florence Ayscough MacNair. China and Japan: their antithetical 
ideologies. The review of politics, 3 (July 1941), 306-18. 
Retrospection without prediction. Chinese Christian student, 32 (Nov., 
Dec. 1941), 3, 14-15. 

The Far Eastern problem. In the 1943 annual volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia britannica. Also in the 14th ed., 9 (1946), 75-75L. 

China and the Far East. Review of politics, 6 (Jan. 1944), 110-20. 

The “mystery” of the Far East. The University of Chicago magazine, 37 
(Dec. 1944), 3-7. 

Ed. Voices from unoccupied China. By Liu Nai-chen, Tsai Chiao, C. K. 
Chu, J. Heng Liu, Fei Hsiao-t’ung, Wu Ching-chao, Chin Yueh-lin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. lv, 106 pp. 

Ed. Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell: correspondence of a friendship. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 289 pp. 
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. 1946 Compiler and ed. The incomparable lady: tributes and other memo- 
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meaning “Northwestern University on the air — the reviewing stand.” 


rabilia pertaining to Florence Wheelock Ayscough MacNair. Privately 
printed at Chicago [by the University of Chicago Press], 1946. x, 150 pp. 
Edition limited to 300 copies individually numbered. 

Ed. China. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1946. xxxv, 574 pp. Chapter 9, “The republic: phase of war-lordism 
(1911-1938)” (127-144) is also by MacNair. 


1949[?] With Donald F. Lach. Far Eastern international relations in the 


twentieth century. New York: D. Van Nostrand [probably 1949]. 
A pilgrimage to the Diamond Mountains. Privately printed, n.d. 


RADIO FORUM PARTICIPATION” 


The Far East: whose victory? With Carroll Binder, E. B. Price. May 22. 
The Far East: backdoor or war? With Walter Laves, E. B. Price. Jan. 21. 
The Soviet Union and America. With Samuel Harper, Walter Laves. 
Dec. 1. 

Japan: setting sun? With Tyler Dennett, Nathaniel Peffer. Aug. 10. 
Showdown with Japan? With Nathaniel Peffer, James Young. Oct. 26. 
China. With Eliot Janeway, Nathaniel Peffer. June 21. 

Objectives in the Pacific. With H. G. Callis, C. D. MacDougall, G. J. 
Scharschug, and J. H. McBurney (moderator). NWURS, Dec. 5. 

The four powers confer. With Franklin Scott, Quincy Wright. Dec. 12. 
The problems of small nations and peace. With William Halperin, Sir 
Bernard Pares. Dec. 26. 

American policy toward the Far East. With T. A. Bisson, Walter Judd. 
April 16. 

Japan. With Thoburn Brumbaugh, Harold Quigley. July 30. 

Peace as a world race problem. With Louis Adamic, Ernest Colwell, 
Robert Redfield. Aug. 20. 

China — weak link in the United Nations? With Owen Lattimore, David 
Rowe. Feb. 4. 

Russia and the Far East. With Kenneth Colegrove, Albert Parry, Frank 
Smothers, and J. H. McBurney (moderator). NWURS, July 1 

Solution in China? With J. B. Powell, Agnes Smedley. Sept. 2. 

What shall be our policy in China? With Chen Chi-mai, Kenneth Cole- 
grove, Frank Smothers, and J. H. McBurney (moderator). NWURS, 
Dec. 2. 

What should be American policy in China? With Dryden Phelps, Robert 
Smith. Dec. 16. 

The Chinese civil war. With Robert Smith, Gunther Stein. Aug. 4. 
America and the Chinese war. With Owen Lattimore, Theodore White. 
Oct. 27. 


* These forums are “The University of Chicago round table” unless indicated as NWURS, 











THE JAPANESE WAR ECONOMY: A REVIEW 


ALFRED D. MorcAn* 


Harvard University 





HE UNITED STATES government in the closing days of the Euro- 

pean war initiated what seems a unique venture in war history: to 
dissect the war anatomies of major enemy countries and evaluate their 
strengths and weaknesses on the basis of enemy data and interviews. The 
diagnoses, while primarily to trace the effects of strategic bombing upon 
enemy war potentials, were also to serve as a means of checking United 
States techniques of estimating enemy war potentials. Accordingly, the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey was formed and, hard on the 
heels of occupying troops, corps of economists, engineers, and military 
technicians descended upon the remains of the German and Japanese 
economies for their autopsies. The results of their work have been in- 
corporated in a series of technical papers and two major reports of par- 
ticular interest to economists, published by the Over-all Economic Effects 


Division of the Survey.! 

Both reports point to the conclusion that “total war’ can only be 
defined in terms of the objectives intended to be achieved. For the major 
revelation of the first report, The effects of strategic bombing on the 


* Mr. Morgan is a teaching fellow in economics at Harvard University, where he is working 
on a doctoral dissertation relating to Japan’s wartime fiscal policy. During the war he served 
with Military Intelligence in Washington and G. H. Q., S. W. P. A. Earlier articles are in 
nos. 51, 67, and 70 of War progress (Defense progress), a weekly publication of the War 
Production Board to be found in the Library of Congress. The views expressed are the author’s 
and not necessarily those of the Division of Japan-Korean Economic Affairs of the Department 
of State from which he is on leave. 

*U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The effects of strategic bombing on the German war 
economy (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1945, 286 pp., tables) and The effects of strategic 
bombing on Japan’s war economy (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1946, 244 pp., tables). 
Additional technical papers relating to Japan are listed on pp. 243-44 of the latter report. 

? This conclusion is emphasized by Nicholas Kaldor in his article based upon data in the 
German report entitled “The German war economy,” Review of economic studies, 13 (1945-46), 
33-52. See also Burton H. Klein, “Germany's preparation for war,” American economic review, 
38 (March 1948), 56-77. 

® Major credit for the economic analysis in this report goes to Milton Gilbert, Paul Baran, 
T. A. Bisson, Russell Dorr, and Laurence Bridges. 

‘For example, Horst Mendershausen wrote in 1943, “The year 1940-1941 found Germany 
and Japan in the total war phase” (The economics of war [rev. ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1943], 208). However, once “all-out” war decisions were made, available comparable data 
indicate Japan made greater gains in 1944 over 1940 domestic gross output than did other 
major belligerents, excepting the United States (see Table 1). 
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German war economy, was that “total war” in that country during most 
of the war years did not match the totality, and even the efficiency, of 
effort in other, nontotalitarian countries. The second report of the Over- 
all Economic Effects Division, The effects of strategic bombing on Japan’s 
war economy,® argues that Japan also did not exhibit, until too late in 
the progress of the war, the totality of effort it was thought among the 
Allies early characterized her war economy.‘ 

Contrary to widespread opinion in the United States and Britain, 
especially in the early war years, administrative efficiency in Japan’s war 
effort was low throughout the war. But, as the Bombing Survey report on 
Germany indicates, errors of planning and inefficient utilization of re- 
sources characterized even the war effort of that reputedly efficient nation. 
For a country with so little to work with above the subsistence margin as 
Japan had, however, administrative ineptitude was a relatively more costly 
factor. Almost paradoxically, though, it may be said that within the limits 
of her small-dimensional economy Japan accomplished a remarkable per- 
formance, especially in the later war years, as will be statistically demon- 
strated below. With an economic potential at best able to support only 
a short-run war against a strong power, the wonder is not that the United 
States was able to beat Japan down but that Japan was able to hold her 
own as long as she did. The weak raw-material base of Japan’s economy 
inhibited any improvement, once submarine and air action had seriously 
interdicted imports, and a fairly rapid decline in production ensued after 
mid-1944, following the peak munitions output in the first half of the year. 

These, then, appear to have been the major economic reasons for Japan's 
defeat: effective enemy submarine action, accentuating the inherently 
weak resource position of Japan proper; the following air-attack, which 
disrupted productive processes; and weak administration and planning, 
particularly in the early war years, which prevented the notable produc- 
tive performance of the Japanese people from being as telling as it might 
have been. 

What stands out boldly is that Japan was primarily defeated by a sea 
blockade before strategic bombing attacks in force were under way, al- 
though tactical air support was invaluable in the development of the sea 
blockade. The point made that Allied strategic air attacks determined 
the timing and bloodless nature of the surrender rather than the ultimate 
outcome appears to be borne out by circumstances of the military plan 
and the data on the wartime Japanese economy. 

Basic Allied strategy had embraced a ground forces invasion of Japan 
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proper. Until the last few weeks of war, therefore, strategic bombing tar- 
gets were selected with a view to the reduction of Japanese munitions 
production power for opposing a landing by Allied troops planned for 
November 1945. It is held in the report that “definition of the air mission 
in these limited terms somewhat delayed termination of the war. The 
larger mission of achieving a decision without invasion does not appear 
to have been recognized as the major objective until almost the end of 
the conflict, and then only by part of the air forces engaged” (p. 63). The 
evidence also seems strong that a greater weight of bombs should have 
been played upon the railroad net, such as the operation carried out so 
effectively in Italy. Urban incendiary bombings, while important in their 
effects upon the economy via weakened morale and disrupted production, 
were less important than in Germany. 

Apart from physical destruction, the bomber offensive on the home 
islands accomplished the important political task of securing agreement 
to capitulation by even extreme military groups and conservatives worried 
about the effects on social and political stability of the sudden announce- 
ment of surrender. For though debilitated and disheartened, the popu- 
lation was not acutely aware of the reverses suffered by Japanese arms, and 
only direct experience of war at home could have made them fully aware. 
The atom bombings are dismissed as having been exclamation points for 
the Potsdam ultimatum. 

The decision to make war on the United States had not been the product 
of desperate “insanity” on the part of the Japanese. An analysis by mem- 
bers of the Bombing Survey of interviews with war planners shows that 
the war with the United States was a considered national policy in the 
face of a pressing felt need for industrial expansion and markets which 
finally secured assent from even the ‘“‘moderates’. The Japanese adduced 
the oft-heard reasons of “‘over-population,” paucity of domestic resources, 
lack of surplus capital for developing Manchuria, and the lack of markets 
as having finally led to the war with the United States; the immediate 
cause, however, was the action of the United States in freezing Japanese 
assets and the embargo on oil shipments which threatened the dominance 
in the Pacific of the oil-short Japanese Navy. The belief often held in the 
United States that the Japanese business interests were luke-warm toward 
the war is denied. Dependent upon North China for vital coking coal 
and iron ore,’ and upon the South Pacific area for oil, bauxite, and other 
important minerals, Japan’s war plan was necessarily based upon a short, 


5In 1937 China had supplied 14 per cent of Japan’s iron ore imports; by 1941, 50 per cent. 
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compromise war. Once the ‘‘Southern Area” was conquered, Japan would 
be economically impregnable. “Total war. . . and occupation of the 
United States never entered the planning of the Japanese military” (p. 11). 

The theory that Japan’s war plans hinged on a paralyzing, powerful 
strike which would culminate in a “short war’ with the United States is 
given credence by the fact that gross national product figures, as estimated 
by the Bombing Survey, failed to rise significantly in 1941 and 1942 over 
those of 1940.° War expenditures in 1942 were taking about 30 per cent 
of GNP (gross national product) as compared with nearly 34 per cent of 
gross output in the United States. It was not until 1943, after the shock 
of the Guadalcanal defeat, that the “limited program” approach was aban- 
doned. As a result of lifted production sights and tighter planning, in 
1944 output was increased to 25 per cent over that of 1941. In 1944 war 
expenditures took half of Japan’s gross output as against some 46 per cent 
in the United States.7 By the end of 1944, however, Japan’s shipping had 
been so badly whittled away that her war-making power was seriously 
weakened, well before the main bombing attacks on her industrial plant 
took place during March to August 1945. 

The breakdown of the vital sea transport system is traced to Japan’s 
failure to lay adequate emphasis upon merchant ship construction in the 
early years of the war. Although planned construction was hiked from 
700,000 tons in 1943 to a peak of 2,600,000 tons in March 1944, actual 
production during 1944 totaled 1,600,000 tons of shipping, because of 
lack of skilled labor, steel, and adequate mass production facilities. The 
lag in shipping construction is reflected in the fact that of the 6,000,000 
tons of merchant ships with which Japan started the war, only 2,000,000 
tons were left by April 1945. From 1941 through 1944 over 70 per cent of 
Japanese shipping sunk was the result of American submarine action. 

Although manpower shortages were severe in the case of skilled labor, 
such shortages were not the primary cause of the fall in production after 
1944; the cause was, rather, the general raw material shortages as imports 
dwindled and stockpiles were not replenished. 

These raw material shortages had their most incisive effect on the pro- 
duction of steel and iron. Throughout the war low steel and iron output 
in the face of mounting munitions production schedules had constituted 


* Merchant ship sinkings from December 1941 to the end of 1942 were but some 15 per 
cent of total merchant tonnage sunk during 1941-1945 (computed from Table 28, p. 43, of the 
report). 

"Even this difference does not adequately express the intensity of Japan’s effort in view of 
her lower productivity and living standard. 
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the prime limiting factor on the over-all economy. Even peak production 
in 1943 of nearly 8,000,000 metric tons of ingot was still but some 70 per 
cent of ingot capacity, because of short stockpiles of coking coal and iron 
ore and denial of imports from the Asiatic continent. The fact that do- 
mestic coal output began to fall sharply after 1944 added to the critical 
problem created by slackened imports. Indeed, by mid-1945 sea and air 
blockade had so weakened Japan’s industrial power that steel production 
was then at an annual rate of 1,000,000 metric tons. 

In contrast to shipbuilding, aircraft production had progressed favor- 
ably from the start. During the fiscal year 1944 about 26,000 planes of all 
types and 40,000 engines were manufactured, representing increases of 
about two and one-half times the production of each item during 1942. 
Lags in engine production, shortages of small parts, and tight aluminum 
supplies, as bauxite stockpiles were exhausted, began to check plane out- 
put after April 1944. Still, between 1942 and 1944, when approximately 
56,000 aircraft of all types were produced, aluminum supplies in a quanti- 
tative sense were adequate for aircraft demands. 

The necessity for having a smooth and ready flow of oil through the 
veins of a latter-day war economy was regarded as axiomatic by the Japa- 
nese. However, the “‘short-war’’ idea had so permeated war plans that the 
scope and intensity of military operations had not been correctly foreseen, 
and oil supplies remained critical all through the war. The vaunted syn- 
thetic oil industry had never been significant, and the combined Inner 
Zone (the home islands, Taiwan, Sakhalin, Manchuria and easily accessi- 
ble parts of the continent) production of oil from all sources totaled about 
5,000,000 barrels annually, perhaps one-sixth of total needs. Japan had 
started the war with about 43,000,000 barrels of crude in reserves, re- 
garded by many of her planners then as easily ample for her envisioned 
war needs; by April 1945 Inner Zone stocks were down to 200,000 barrels 
with no imports coming in from vital suppliers such as the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Even though average caloric intake of food in 1941 was but 6 per cent 
above the subsistence minimum, Japan never took effective steps to lessen 
her dependence on “Southern Area’”’ rice imports by shifting to high-food- 
value soybeans or by similar measures but attempted to rely largely on 
rice stocks and increased acreage in rice. These measures were inadequate 
for preventing food shortages, for by the fall of 1944 food imports had 
become negligible, and the 1944 rice crop was about 90 per cent of the 
1930-1940 average. 
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Not since The industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 1930-1940 
by Mrs. Schumpeter et al. has such a compendium of economic data useful 
to the Far East analyst been made available as is contained in the three 
appendices of the Bombing Survey report on Japan. Statistics for the 
“blacked-out” war years, many of them linkable to prewar series in the 
Schumpeter volume and to those in the Oriental economist, are presented 
on almost all important raw material, munition, and fiscal subjects; in- 
deed, some of the data, such as the gross national product figures, represent 
forward steps in the statistical measurement of Japan’s economic progress. 

A valuable analysis of wartime United States economic intelligence 
techniques and estimates suggests three major sources of error in the 
United States estimates of Japanese production. These are lack of basic 
data, failure to consider the over-all situation in making estimates for 
individual items, and the omission of administrative, cultural, and psycho- 
logical factors. Most United States agencies overestimated Japan’s eco- 
nomic strength, a tendency perhaps due to a, propensity to bias on the 
safer side. 

An admirable job of estimating Japan’s gross national product for the 
period 1940-44, broadly comparable with U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures for the United States (though containing some conceptual differ- 
ences), is presented in another appendix. These estimates show that Ja- 
pan’s gross product in current yen increased from 40 billion yen at the 
start of the Greater East Asia War to a peak of over 80 billion yen in 1944. 
After allowing for price rises, the total falls considerably, but “real’’ prod- 
uct still shows an increase in 1944 of nearly a quarter over the first year 
of war. 

During the war a spate of estimates was issued attempting to measure 
the “dynamics” of internal mobilization of resources among major bel- 
ligerents by comparison of national income aggregates.? Thanks to the 
Strategic Bombing Survey reports on Germany and Japan and their con- 
struction of gross product estimates usable for “order of magnitude” 
evaluations, an interesting comparison of more reliability can now be 
made, as shown in Table 1. 


8 Use of U.S. estimates of Japanese national income, which postwar findings proved laudably 
accurate, might have eliminated the error from the second source by suggesting the inability 
of Japan’s economy to support the sum of the estimates for individual products. 

® When nations are likely to be consuming their capital during a war, there is much to be 
said for comparisons using GNP totals rather than the net national-income estimates more 
frequently used. The data were not available during the war, however, for GNP estimates for 
enemy countries. 
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Table 1 


Comparison of ““Dynamics” of “‘Real”? Gross National Product, 1940-1944 
Indexes of Domestic Gross National Product* 











1940=100 
Year Japan Germany | United Kingdom United States 
1940 100 100 100 100 
1941 101 106 108 118 
1942 102 108 112 136 
1943 113 110 116 158 
1944 124 113 118 165 

















* The German GNP indexes are computed from Fig. 2, U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
Special paper no. 1, Gross national product of Germany. Japanese and United States indexes 
are given in The effects of strategic bombing on Japan’s war economy, chap. 2, Table 5. United 
Kingdom indexes are computed from “deflated” data given in the London Economist (April 


13, 1946), 591. The British data exclude Lend-Lease. 


Omitting other interesting aspects that might be commented on, for 
our point of view Table 1 indicates that Japan made greater strides for- 
ward, from 1940 to 1944, in mobilization of her domestic (excluding her 
colonies) resources than either Germany or the United Kingdom. The 
United States no doubt started with greater slack in her economy in 1940 
than did the other three nations. The failure to step up output signifi- 
cantly in Japan during the first two years of war is clear and was probably 
due, as was earlier mentioned, to the “short-war’’ psychology of Japan’s 
war leaders. The increase from 1943 to 1944 is a remarkable one and 
contrasts with the slower rate of increase in each of the other countries, 
including the United States, over that period. It should be noted that the 
German GNP figures refer to her prewar area, including Austria and the 
Sudetenland, and not to the total product available to Germany from 
foreign “contribution”. 

Remarkable as Japan’s performance was, however, in the latter part of 
the war, even a doubling of her output would not have been sufficient to 
offset merely that part of the United States’ productive power devoted to 
prosecuting the war with Japan, exclusive of Germany. For example, at 
least 30,000,000 tons of steel produced in the United States were devoted 
to the war with Japan in the last two years of war.!° 


10 Estimate by the writer made on the basis of division of U.S. resources between the wars 
as used in reparation parleys. 
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Over two hundred tables containing a wealth of various indexes of 
production and other figures, are presented in the third appendix. Un- 
fortunately, they are not well organized for quick reference, but this 
appendix is alone worth its weight in gold to the Far East analyst, who 
has been starved for such data these six years or more. 

This report on The effects of strategic bombing on Japan’s war economy 
is far more valuable than a mere post-mortem would be. It is on the basis 
of such analysis as it presents, and of the statistical material gathered by 
the Bombing Survey that a proper evaluation of the dimensions and po- 
tentialities of Japan’s economy, after reparations, can be made and plans 
can be prepared for Japan’s future entry into the world pattern as a 
“viable” economic unit. 
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Comments on the French Indochina issue of the Quarterly? 


Allow me, Mr. Editor, to send you my best compliments and thanks on your 
“French Indochina” issue of the Quarterly. It is most interesting to “an old 
China hand.” Your Introduction? is, besides, very striking for its exact infor- 
mation and impartial judgment; and the above thanks are inspired by them. 

You are quite right in saying that “an immediate danger to the welfare of the 
Indochinese people may, in fact, be seen to reside in a political separation and 
a sharpened animosity which in this critical time deprive chem of the only 
available intellectual basis of constructive planning. On the other hand, it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that French interests in the Indochinese pen- 
insula cannot be salvaged to any large extent unless the policy-makers take far 
greater account than they have in the past of the findings of historical, anthro- 
pological and social research.” 

We agree, though your qualification of “far greater” is, we believe, not quite 
justified, as I hope you admit if you will kindly peruse the statement I join 
on: France’s record in Indochina.* The second part will doubtless edify you 
on certain aspects of the Vietminh (not to be confused with Vietnam) policy 


* With this issue the Quarterly inaugurates a new section on “Notes and Comments.” The 
section is intended to carry (1) very short scholarly notes, (2) comments on articles, and (3) 
correspondence of interest to members of the Association. Because of the limited space avail- 
able the Editor will have to reserve complete freedom in deciding which material submitted 
will appear.— E.H.P. 

* These comments on the French Indochina issue of the Quarterly (vol. 6, Aug. 1947), by 
Henri Brenier, were contained in a letter and enclosures of February 26, 1948, to the Editor. 
The covering letter with comments on the issue as a whole was followed by comments on each 
article. It is with pleasure that the Editor inaugurates the new section of the Quarterly with 
the substance of Mr. Brenier’s letter and comments, not only because of the tribute paid to 
the issue and to the authors, but because the comments provide supplementary information and 
generally represent the type of thoughtful and critical scholarly comment which we wish 
articles in the Quarterly to inspire as a phase of promoting the exchange of information 
between American and foreign scholars regarding the Far East. Mr. Brenier was Director de 
la Mission Lyonnaise d’Exploration Commerciale en Chine (1895-97), Chef du Service Eco- 
nomique au Gouvernement Général de |’Indochine (1898-1914), and Directeur Général Honor- 
aire de la Chambre de Commerce de Marseille (1914-34). He is now Correspondant de I’Institut 
de France (Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques). His Marseille address is “Les 
Papillons,” 362 Chemin du Roucas-Blanc, and after October 1 his Paris address will be 59 
Rue de Grenelle, Paris 7.— E.H.P. 

* Fairness requires that the Editor disclaim direct credit for the Introduction to the issue, 
which was written by Dr. Bruno Lasker, who was generally responsible for supervising the 
preparation of the issue by the Southeast Asia Institute.— E.H.P. 

‘Henri Brenier, France’s record in Indochina and the present situation (Marseille, 1947). 
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and action against us. It is supplemented by my Rejoinder® to their pamphlet 
Témoignages — which, I am sorry to see, has been made a frequent and in- 
admissible use of in far too many American newspapers, reviews, and political 
groups. It is really refreshing and consoling to chance upon a very fair exposé 
such as yours, for which once more, pray accept our sincere thanks. 

But my object in writing is not to harp upon our just complaints of the 
injustice too often done to us but to offer you, your contributors and readers 
some supplementary data and a commentary on the FEQ’s remarkable special 
number as a tangible proof of our appreciation of your scientific and unbiased 
review of what France has done in Southeast Asia and of the outlook there as 
far as she is concerned. 

If you esteem they deserve it — and will please, or interest, their authors — 
will you kindly communicate my additional remarks to them, and mention my 
Record and Rejoinder in your “Book review.” 


The diversity of Indochina’s physical geography (by Shannon McCune) is 
an excellent summary. I am very much struck by the abundance and pertinency 
of the bibliography, a practice which extends to American review articles in 
general and not least to most of those in no. 4, 1947, of the FEQ. 

As to the plains of Indochina, may I supplement Mr. McCune’s résumé by 
the remark —on which he does not perhaps sufficiently insist — that special 
attention must be paid to the delta proper, as distinct from plains. The Mekong 
Delta (including the two southernmost provinces of Cambodia) represents 
16,800 square miles; that of the Red River, 6,000; northern Annam and a series 
of deltas along the coast from “Porte” (Door) of Annam to the Cochinchinese 
frontier, about 7,900 — over 30,000 square miles in all —therefore about 10 
per cent of the total surface of the colony had to support 71 per cent (16.5 
million) of the population (23 million according to the 1936 census; probably 
before the recent events 25 million). About 7.5 million were concentrated on 
the 6,000 square miles of the Red River Delta — 1,250 inhabitants to the square 
mile — one of the heaviest rural concentrations in the world. Needless to say 
it creates one of the most difficult economic, social, and political problems. 
I have neither the time nor the space to show how we had begun to tackle it 
just before the war. 

Another point I should have liked to develop is the work done by our geo- 
graphical (military) service. Mr. McCune has gracefully done justice to our 
Service Géologique but the Service Géographique is no less remarkable, and 
the men who have worked for it, often under the greatest climatic and physi- 
cal difficulties, deserve the highest praise. Some of the maps, especially the 
1:1,000,000 (in 9 colors with contour lines) and 1:25,000 are first-rate. 


A sketch of Cambodian history (by Lawrence Palmer Briggs). May I simply 
express my admiration for Mr. Briggs’ exhaustive study and deep appreciation 
for the homage he has rendered to our specialists of l’Ecole Frangaise 


5 Henri Brenier, France and Viet-Nam: A rejoinder to the Viet-Minhese pamphlet: “Témoig- 
. nages” (Testimonies) (Paris, 1947). 
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d’Extréme-Orient. But Mr. Briggs has a peculiar merit in that he speaks of a 
history and a civilization with which he has been, for many years, in direct and 
intelligent contact. I am sure his study, The ancient Khmer Empire, will be 
most interesting and even, I dare say — coming from an observer of his long 
experience — most useful to consult. 

May I simply make a passing remark for the benefit perhaps of those Ameri- 
cans who are tempted to be too favorable to the Siamese. The remark is that 
they would do well to read attentively Mr. Briggs’ exceedingly fair statement 
of what France has done for Cambodia — and how the Cambodians look up to 
us for protection against both their rather dangerous neighbors — Siam and 
Annam — as their history shows and as is brought out in Mr. Briggs’ article. 
On the other hand Mr. Briggs may perhaps be interested in the article I have 
written on the actual situation in Cambodia and Laos as a part of a series 
I have been contributing since September 1945 to the Cahiers coloniaux of 
l'Institut Colonial de Marseille on the general situation in French Indochina 
(nos. 7-9, 1947). 


France in Cochinchina: the question of retrocession 1862-65 (by R. Stanley 
Thomson). Mr. Thomson’s exceedingly well-documented and impartial article 
has been of engrossing and special interest to me for a personal reason. Baron 
Brenier, of whom he speaks several times, happens to be my paternal grand- 
father. He was also, I believe, president of the commission appointed by 
Chasseloup-Laubat, on whose findings Chasseloup wrote his decisive note of 
November 4, 1864. 


Languages and literatures of Indochina (by Paul K. Benedict). I must admit 
I am astonished that, contrary to the other articles, Mr. Benedict’s does not 
contain a single allusion to the researches and works of the eminent scholars 
of l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Is it possible that he can have ignored 
such first-rate specialists as Henri Maspero, Father Cadiére, and Mr. Chéon. 
He alludes (p. 386) to quéc-ngi’, the romanized script due to the first Portu- 
guese missionaries (but greatly improved by their French successors). It stands 
in need of a revision but not to the extent insisted upon by Mr. Benedict, and 
we feel somewhat in doubt as to the real good that can come out of “bringing 
it up to date with modern phonetic developments” when we are faced with 
certain Anglo-Saxon “modernizations” of the pronunciation of Chinese. But 
what we particularly object to is note 6, page 386, according to which it would 
seem the Vietminh were the first to become really interested in the spread of 
quéc-ngi’. We have taught it in Cochinchina for the last 86 years. Moreover 
the percentage of children of school-going age frequenting our schools amount- 
ed to 34.1 per cent. May I recall the same percentage in the Philippines was 
36.4 per cent in 1935-36? 


The potential contributions of the Mot to the cultural landscape of Indo- 
china (by George Devereux). I have been exceedingly interested by Mr. Dever- 
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eux’s contribution on one of the least known aspects — as he so aptly says — 
of the “cultural landscape” of FIC and one that can play an important part 
in its future. The supplement I am induced to add does not pretend to teach 
him anything but may be of interest to your readers. 

The Dakto section of Kontum province — where he made his study of the 
Moi — lies about 50 kms. slightly to the northwest of Kontum itself, the chief 
center of the province. Kontum was chosen in 1851 by missionaries of the 
Missions Etrangéres as a place of refuge for their Annamite converts fleeing 
from the persecutions of Minh Mang and Tu Duc (in which between 1833 
and 1885 more than 50,000 were massacred). Our missionaries’ aim was also to 
try to bring gradually to the Christian faith the “savage” tribes scattered in 
the mountains and plateaus of central Annam. Their Catholics now number 
some 20,000 among the 500,000 or 600,000 Moi in that part of the colony. Their 
religion is doubtless not always of the purest type, but there are, nevertheless, 
192 chrétientés, 27 churches, 130 chapels and a “preliminary” seminary (“petit” 
séminatre). 

The first care of the missionaries was to study, speak, and be able to write 
(alphabet derived from the quéc-ngi’) the language of their future flock. 
Father Dourisboure, one of the pioneers, composed a dictionary which is still 
in use, if I am not mistaken. Some of his colleagues have done some interesting 
scientific work among the Bahnars (a branch of the Sedang), notably Fathers 
Guerlach and Kemlin. The last named has contributed two outstanding papers 
to the BEFEO on conception of dreams among the Reungao (a tribe allied to 
the Bahnars) and the importance and partly religious role played by the alli- 
ances with certain animals or plants. His explanations of the spiritual belief 
and of the family organization of the Reungao are also far reaching. Our priests 
have not only devoted their attention to the conversion of the Bahnars; they 
have tried to improve the material and economic conditions of their converts 
by encouraging them to give up ray cultivation in favor of sedentary cultivation 
in which a very simple plow (araire) is used. Once these people are convinced 
of the importance of their forests they can become excellent forest rangers and 
woodsmen. Schools had also been provided before the introduction of govern- 
mental schools in which elements of French were taught during the last year 
of the elementary curriculum for those who desired it. 

Mr. Devereux alludes to that extraordinary administrator Leopold Sabatier. 
He spent eight or ten years among his dear administrés and jealously (but with 
a great part of reason) preserved them from all contact with the outside world, 
both Annamite and French — a courageous attitude he very unjustly paid for. 
The school and farm he created in the center of Ban Me Thuot (a good distance 
south of Kontum) among the Jarai were a real success as were also the sanitary 
measures he undertook with a totalitarian energy, especially against venereal 
disease. Our official educational service has since started a vocational school for 
mechanics because the Jarai, like the Sedang, as noted by Mr. Devereux, are 
gifted along these lines. Sabatier also took good care to collect the customs and 
traditions of the Jarai, which have since been published by a modest school- 
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master, Mr. Sabatier’s collaborator, Mr. Antomarchi, with the material help 
of l’Ecole Francaise. 

As to the musical talents of the Moi, which Mr. Devereux greatly admires, 
I am unable to give a personal opinion, but their gongs are celebrated and 
their wind instruments, as I can testify from personal experience, undoubtedly 
have a great charm — soft and sorrowful. On the same artistic line, the Moi are 
sensible to fine imagery and eloquence, judging from the speeches with which 
Mr. Sabatier often gratified them. As Mr. Devereux has noted the “amazing” 
intellectual capacities of the Sedang, may I note that at the Second Dalat Con- 
ference the Moi were represented by one of the medical assistants whom we 
have selected from among them and trained, and that our missionaries lately 
have been able to bring up three Bahnar priests. The fighting qualities of the 
Sedang are indisputable. We organized, before the war, a few Moi battalions; 
not enough. 

Mr. Devereux believes — and it is a new and original note, hitherto never 
struck in any report on Indochina, to my knowledge at least, and on which he 
deserves to be especially complimented — that the preservation of Moi culture, 
in its best elements at least, must be looked to and can contribute on several 
points to the good working of the general Indochinese complex. I would not 
go so far as to assert, as Mr. Devereux seems to, that, owing to certain ethno- 
logical affinities (which are, I must say, doubtful, though admitted by certain 
scholars), an admixture of Moi blood would invigorate the somewhat effete 
(in his opinion) Cambodian civilization. But concerning the necessity of not 
letting the “savages” disappear as a result of attacks and economic exploitation 
by the Annamites, dubious commercial proceedings, or the uncontrolled sale of 
alcohol; and the necessity of giving them every opportunity to achieve the 
material and spiritual progress of which they stand in need (more than Mr. 
Devereux’s rather too optimistic review enables one to judge), we are entirely 
in accord. 

I wonder if Mr. Devereux, during his stay in Annam, had cognizance of a 
circular issued in 1923 by one of our best governor-generals, my friend Pierre 
Pasquier, to the administrators under his authority (he was then resident- 
superior at Hué). He insisted on our duty of “upraising” (relever) the back- 
ward races, “not to push them back (into their mountain recesses) according to 
the Annamite method, nor to abandon them to themselves, segregated in ‘reser- 
vations’ but to win them over to us, by our solicitude and firmness, and bring 
about a state of things contributing to the improvement of their material and 
moral situation.” Pierre Pasquier was also a remarkable Annamite scholar, so 
he was not one-sided. He is an example — far more frequent than our critics 
(even, I am sorry to say, in the States) still seem to admit — of the real type of 
a French “colonial.” 

Will you kindly pass this on to Mr. Devereux as a tribute to his singularly 
interesting and scientifically independent article? 


Industrial resources of Indochina (by E. Willard Miller). Mr. Miller’s article 
gives a very complete picture of the actually feasible development of industry 
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in Indochina and is remarkably well documented. There are only two points 
on which I would like to supplement his very thorough summary. 


(1) The small advancement of the silk industry is owing to the fact that 
native silk-worm rearers are very careless as to the physical conditions in which 
they “educate” their worms; and the losses from certain diseases, especially 
pebrine, are enormous. The natives are the more to be blamed because the 
General Directory of Agriculture and Commerce (with which I was for some- 
time concerned) started a carefully planned campaign for the selection of 
disease-exempt females according to a method invented by the French savant, 
Mr. Coutagne. As a result of my personal request, Mr. Pierre Vieil, a pupil 
of Mr. Coutagne, was put in charge of this department. (He later went to 
Shanghai, where he did some excellent work for sericulture in China until the 
first World War.) Millions of selected silkworm eggs were and are distributed 
by official selection stations. All of the natural elements for the success of this 
industry are present in Indochina (rayon notwithstanding), perhaps especially 
in Cambodia on account of its climate. As in China and Japan four or five, and 
in certain cases, six generations of silkworms can be reared; there is a cor- 
responding multigrowth of the indigenous small mulberry tree, and there is 
an abundance of very cheap child labor (with the drawback of their employ- 
ment in manufactures). 


(2) In regard to the electrical industry, by 1942 there were 72,200 kw. in- 
stalled, producing 115,489,000 kwh., mostly for light and tramways in the 
towns. All plants used coal. During the war the installation of a 42,000 kw. 
power station on one of the affluents of the Dong Nai was carefully studied. 
It will certainly be built as soon as the general situation in Indochina is settled. 
There are further possibilities at well-selected spots in the mountains of Annam 
or the Cardamon range in Cambodia. At Chobo, on the Black River in Tonkin, 
a power station could also be profitably installed it seems. These power stations 
would allow some much-needed chemical industries to be created; notably 
those derived from the maritime salt beds of southern Indochina; also a more 
important phosphate or a new aluminum industry. This last could depend on 
local bauxite or perhaps that imported from the very important, it is said, 
bauxite beds in the Celebes. 


Vietnam and Eastern Asia (by Tran-Duc-Thao). On Mr. Thao’s conclusion 
— that if progress of the Asiatic peoples takes place by democratic means and 
their solidarity, which is based on a common economic situation rather than 
on racial unity, does not permit barriers to the independence of any one of 
them to develop, then Vietnam may well prove a necessary connecting link 
between them and play a fecund part in the evolution of the whole (p. 413) — 
we are almost entirely in accord but not on all the considerations on which 
it is based or the means which are invoked to implement it. 

(1) We do not think it exact to characterize the movement launched by the 
“Young Annamites” after the Chinese revolution of 1912 — but especially from 
1927 onward — as “popular.” It was restricted to a part of the young “‘intelli- 
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gentsia,” brought up by us and imbued by us (apart from the Chinese trans- 
lations of Rousseau and Montesquieu) with the principles of the French Revo- 
lution. The Annamite peasant (90 per cent of the population) and fisherman 
were little concerned with either Rousseau or Montesquieu. Even the national- 
ists’ movement, as distinct from Ho Chi Minh’s (then known as Nguyen Ai 
Quoc) communistic movement, was only, except for some students and a few 
of our own administrative employees (teachers, especially) in ‘Tonkin, confined 
to some agitators in two provinces of north Annam: Vinh (Nghe An) and Ha 
Tinh, from the first of which came Ho Chi Minh. If a certain number of 
villages in those two provinces (and that of Quang Ngai) took part in large 
demonstrations, the role played by “terrorism” will have to be exposed some 
day. 

(2) It is true that the Japanese failed to produce a general movement in favor 
of the “Greater Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” but not a “single” movement, as 
Mr. Thao puts it, is exaggerated. There was a Japanese-sponsored ministry — 
imposed it is true on Bao Dai —after the Japanese putsch of March 9, 1945. 
The Vietminhese have boasted of their maquisards after that date against the 
Japanese, as against the French, but we still await precise facts in support of 
this boast. In any case they do not seem to have greatly troubled the Japs, and 
it is a fact that after August 15, 1945, when the Japs gave in, they favored the 
enthroning at the head of the Vietminh government of Ho Chi Minh, whom 
they “knew as the right man in the right place” to ensure our final expulsion 
from the colony, or at least to create the greatest difficulties. 

(3) It is quite inexact to say that the French administration “supported” the 
Japanese. Until the putsch of March 9 Admiral Decoux, against great odds, 
succeeded in maintaining French sovereignty over Indochina, and it was for 
four years the only European or American possession in which the adminis- 
tration of whites was maintained. The Japs did not meddle with it and were 
only interested in requisitioning rice, rubber, coal, and iron ore, and making 
us pay for the 60,000 men they had there (at least at one time), against whom 
our 12,000 badly armed troops were naturally entirely impotent. They did, 
however, make a very brave fight at the time of the putsch. 

(4) It is exaggerated to pretend that Saigon was a “base of operations” against 
Singapore. The real base against Singapore as against Burma was Siam. Saigon 
helped to send troops to Bangkok, but the principal springboards, against 
Malaya at least, were Formosa and Hainan. 

(5) But I have a greater quarrel with Mr. Thao when he writes about the 
deportation in 1908 of the disciples in Vietnam of the Chinese democrats that 
“before they engaged in such repressive measures, the French authorities had 
attracted to Vietnamese territory such Chinese revolutionaries as Sun Yat-sen 
himself,” because the governor-general “Paul Doumer, thought he could make 
use of them to lay his hands on South China.” This is a ridiculous accusation. 
Mr. Doumer knew better than to think that. Moreover, Mr. Thao mixes up 
dates and persons. In 1908 Mr. Doumer had long since left the colony (1901). 
Sun Yat-sen’s first visit to Saigon was in 1899 or 1900, and it was an entirely 
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spontaneous move on his part. I was put in charge of receiving him by Mr. 
Doumer for three reasons: (a) because I could speak English; (b) because I was 
just back from two years of travel in southwest China, and (c), may I add, 
because he had full confidence in me. I had a half-day’s talk with Sun and 
concluded there was no reason to favor his plot against the Manchus and to 
lend him the money and men (officers especially) he had come to ask. As to 
1908 it is quite a different story. It was the year in which the mandarin Pham 
Boi Chau, together with a descendant of Gia Long, Prince Cuong De, who 
had been intriguing with the Japanese since the previous year, at Hue, gave 
the order to poison a part of the French garrison in Hanoi. The plot was 
happily discovered, thanks to a Catholic soldier devoted to us. I was in Hanoi 
at the time and remember the incident. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, we are in accord with Mr. Thao on the 
possibility of Vietnam playing an honorable part in the evolution of Southeast 
Asia, despite the fact that it possesses only 20 million out of some 147 million 
(1940) people in Southeast Asia or 918 million in Eastern Asia (India included). 
Its central geographical position, as he rightly points out, is important, and 
there are some excellent harbors: Camranh, Port Dayot, the Bay of Ha Long 
on the Pacific “Balcony.” The population figures just given go to show the 
advantage little Vietnam can derive from its association with France and the 
French Union. In respect to its independence, we have already recognized it, 
insofar as it is compatible, as to military and diplomatic matters, with the said 
Union, and insofar as any country — even the biggest —can in the modern 
world really work in complete independence. 

Another factor also comes into play: the actual state of Vietnam’s economy 
after the war damages and in the absence of sufficient native capital and techni- 
cally trained men to restore prosperity and insure further progress. As was so 
aptly pointed out in the Introduction to this issue of the Quarterly, only by 
working hand in hand with us can Indochina hope to fulfill its destiny — the 
Vietnamese especially. And we are quite ready to extend to them that helping 
hand as we have done in the past, even though there will be the inevitable 
failings and even faults all human endeavors comprise. So France is confident 
of coming to a final understanding, under new conditions, with the peoples 
of our ex-empire in the Far East, as elsewhere, to our mutual advantage, pro- 
viding our legitimate interests and past and future services are taken account of. 


The cultural institutions of Indochina today (by Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff). The services rendered by France to Indochina were perhaps 
nowhere more conspicuous (except in irrigation and sanitation) than in the 
field the two authors expatiate upon. We are particularly grateful to them for 
doing justice to us on this point, especially to l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient and the “galaxy of brilliant scholars like that which for so many years 
made it a unique cultural institution in the Far East.” We are also touched by 
the souvenir they give to those scholars who died during the war or have been 
obliged to return to France. I am very much afraid the name of Father Cadiére 
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(M.E.P. Missions Etrangéres de Paris), the eminent scholar in all things per- 
taining to Annam (language, history, religion, folklore) must be added to the 
obituary, because nothing has been heard of him since his seizure by Vietminh 
guerrillas in 1947. R. Sogney, a great friend of his and also a remarkable 
Annamite scholar and “moving spirit,” with Father Cadiére, of the Sociéte des 
Amis du vieux Hué and its first-rate Bulletin, has died. As the authors have 
noted, the society’s rich library and the still richer Khai Dinh Museum have 
suffered terribly from the hands of the Vietminh fanatics and doubtless from 
the seige of Hué. They do not mention, however, the officially unconfirmed 
report that the official archives of the Anamite government have been pur- 
posely destroyed by the same fanatics who have also burned many village 
archives. 

The news given on other points relating to the cultural institutions is up-to- 
date, and it shows our concern about the intellectual progress of the natives. 
It is also exact in that we have come to terms with the more reasonable Viet- 
namese (but not with the Vietminh, who, in the first Dalat Conference at 
least, raised objections) regarding education in which primary instruction will 
be entirely in the hands of the natives and secondary and higher education 
will be entrusted to us. 


HENRI BRENIER 


Correspondant de l'Institut de France 

















NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Prepared by WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM 


All of the following material was received prior to September 15, 1948. 





University of California, Berkeley. New members of the faculty in the Far 
Eastern field include the following: Dr. Denzel Carr, Lecturer in Oriental 
Languages, who is offering instruction in “Elementary Malay,” “Introduction 
to Malayo-Polynesian linguistics,” “Introduction to classical Japanese and 
kambun,” “Japanese grammar,” and a lecture course on the “Evolution of Japa- 
nese civilization before 1868;’’ Dr. T. A. Bisson, Lecturer in Political Science, 
who is offering courses on “Problems of the Pacific” and on “Government and 
politics of Japan;” and Dr. Wolfram Eberhard, Lecturer in Sociology and Social 
Institutions, who is offering ‘Structure of Chinese medieval society,” “Ethnic 
compounds of Chinese culture,” and a seminar on “The impact of nomadic 
cultures on China.” 


University of California, Los Angeles. Work relating to the Far East is given 
in the newly established Department of Oriental Languages and in older de- 
partments in anthropology, art, geography, history, and political science. All 
courses, except some of those in Oriental languages, are on the advanced under- 
graduate and graduate level. Seminars are open only to graduate students. 

In Oriental languages the work is offered by Dr. Richard C. Rudolph, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Oriental Languages and chairman of the department; Mr. 
Ensho Ashikaga, Instructor in Oriental Languages; and Mr. Chu Yong-chen, 
Lecturer in Chinese. During the academic year 1948-49 the following courses 
are being offered: “Elementary modern Chinese,” “Intermediate Chinese,” 
“Advanced Chinese” including newspaper style, “Chinese oral and written 
composition,” “Classical Chinese,” “Intermediate classical Chinese,” ‘““Elemen- 
tary modern Japanese,” “Intermediate modern Japanese,” “Advanced modern 
Japanese,” “Japanese oral and written composition,” “Classical Japanese and 
kambun,” “History of Chinese civilization” with emphasis on archeology, and 
“Chinese literature in translation.” “Readings in Chinese,” “Chinese historical 
texts,” “Methods and bibliography in Chinese research,” “Special individual 
study” and “Manchu” will be given at later dates. 

In Anthropology two courses are offered by Assistant Professor George W. 
Brainerd, “World ethnography” (1 year), and “Culture history” (1 semester), 
dealing with early civilizations in Asia and Oceania among other areas. A one- 
semester course on the “Peoples of the South Pacific” is also offered. In art 
Associate Professor $. Macdonald Wright offers a year’s course in “Oriental 
art.” In geography Assistant Professor Joseph E. Spencer offers semester courses 
in “The geography of Southern Asia” and “The geography of Eastern Asia,” 
and a “Seminar in the geography of Asia,” while Professor Clifford M. Zierer 
gives a course on ‘The geography of Australia and Oceania.” 
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History work is given by Professor John W. Caughey and Lecturer Dr. Han 
Yu-shan. Dr. Caughey’s courses include: “History of the Pacific area” (1 semes- 
ter) and “Special studies in history: Pacific coast history.” Dr. Han’s courses 
are: ‘History of the Far East” (1 year), “The twentieth century Far East” (1 
year), and “Early India and the Indies” (1 semester). In political science courses 
are offered by Associate Professor H. Arthur Steiner and Dr. Wesley R. Fishel, 
Instructor in Political Science. Courses include: “Problems of the Pacific area” 
(1 semester), “International relations of the Far East” (1 esmester), “Special 
problems of political science: problems of the Pacific area” (1 year), and “Semi- 
nar in international relations” (1 year). 


Cleveland, Ohio. Rich resources for the study of the Far Eastern arts and 
cultures are available to students in Cleveland. At the same time, comparatively 
little is being offered in the way of formal courses of instruction in this field. 
Conditions are favorable for independent research work to be carried on by a 
mature student who can proceed without detailed guidance. In addition to the 
materials for study, there are a few individual specialists on oriental arts and 
cultures who are thoroughly qualified to advise an advanced student, and with 
whom arrangements might be made for such guidance. 

The chief resources for a study of Oriental arts are in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, which has one of the most important collections in the United States. 
Its curator is Howard C. Hollis. ‘The Far Eastern and Near Eastern Depart- 
ments in this museum include selected works of high quality from China, 
Japan, India, Indochina, Persia, Mesopotamia, Turkey, and other sections of 
the Islamic world. Important temporary exhibitions are also shown, such as 
the recent one on Islamic art. Other examples, of secondary quality but useful 
for study purposes, are in the collection of the Department of Education of this 
museum and are lent for exhibitions to schools and libraries in the vicinity. 
The museum library contains an excellent collection of reference books, peri- 
odicals, photographs, and prints dealing with Oriental art, and there are several 
thousand lantern slides in the field. The Department of Textiles, whose associ- 
ate curator is Miss Dorothy Shepherd, possesses a choice collection of Oriental 
textiles, including a study collection in addition to materials on display. ‘The 
Educational Department possesses a number of phonograph records of oriental 
music, which are used for comparative study. This department frequently pre- 
sents illustrated lectures by experts on Oriental art and culture, in addition to 
recitals by Oriental dancers and musicians. 

Another collection of value in this field is the John G. White Collection at 
the Cleveland Public Library. This is a large and diversified collection of books 
and periodicals on folklore and religion, including those of the principal orien- 
tal peoples. 

The chief institution for advanced study in Cleveland is Western Reserve 
University. Courses on the undergraduate level in the field of oriental art are 
given regularly at Flora Stone Mather College for Women, by Mrs. Margaret 
F. Marcus, who is an instructor at Western Reserve University and also in the 
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Department of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Mrs. Marcus, who, 
like Mr. Hollis, is a former student of Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, often gives 
lectures and courses on the arts of Asia at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
At Mather College in 1947-48 Mrs. Marcus gave a course on “Art in Asia.” 
In the Graduate School of Western Reserve University, Mrs. Marcus also offered 
a course on “Oriental art: Chinese painting, sculpture, and decorative art.” 

Western Reserve University offers the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. in various 
subjects, including art, history, and political science. In any of these fields, 
research may be done on the Far East, leading toward an advanced degree. 
In the past, advanced students have had the benefit of informal consultation 
with Mr. Hollis at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The chairman of the Division 
of Art at Western Reserve University is Thomas Munro, who is also head of 
the Department of Education at the Museum. 

The Council on World Affairs in Cleveland, whose director is Mr. Shepherd 
Witman, conducts an extensive program of lecture and forum discussions on 
foreign relations. Many of these deal with the Far and Near East from a 
political and economic standpoint. 


Columbia University plans to open an East Asian Institute under the direc- 
tion of Sir George Sansom in September 1949. This is the second of a projected 
group of six area institutes. Its creation is made possible through a grant of 
$120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. The institute will operate primarily 
through the university’s various social science departments and will concen- 
trate initially on Chinese and Japanese studies. Courses in the cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, historical, and social studies of China and Japan, together 
with comprehensive language courses intended to prepare students to work in 
original texts of the two languages, will round out the curriculum of the new 
institute. 

The aim of the institutes, which include a Russian Institute and others 
projected for the British CommonwealtH of Nations, Latin America, France 
and Germany, is to develop a highly trained corps of American teachers and 
administrators with special knowledge and understanding of the political, 
economic, and social problems of peoples who will shape the course of world 
events. 


Great Britain. The Britain government has made available large suns of 
money for the development of Oriental studies in Great Britain and for the 
training of teachers in these subjects. An account will be found in the London 
times for August 3, 1948. Oxford University, for example, has been granted 
£ 8,000 for the purchase of Chinese books. The first holder of a British 
treasury senior studentship in Chinese, David Hawkes, who took first-class 
honors in Chinese at Oxford in December 1947, has sailed for China, where 
he will spend two years in study before returning to Oxford to complete his 


work for a D.Phil. 
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Honolulu Academy of Arts. A Chinese painting, “A horse and two men,” in 
the style of Chao Meng-fu by an unknown artist, possibly of the early Ch’ing 
period, has been given to the academy by Mr. John Del Drago of New York 
City. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. The next meeting of the Pacific Council will 
be held in or near New York in January 1949. The international research 
program is being carried on under the chairmanship of Sir George Sansom, 
who is teaching at Columbia University. He is completing a book on “Japan 
and the western world.” The international research program includes the 
following main fields of inquiry: the reconstruction and reform of Japan; 
nationalist movements in the Far East; the development of the modern busi- 
ness class in the Far East; requirements of efficient public administration in 
the Far East; the improvement of Oriental living standards; and the utilization 
of upland areas in the Far East. A full list of I.P.R. projects in the international 
research program was published in the January 1948 issue of International 
conciliation by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, along with 
the research programs of other institutions in the U.S., the U.K., and Canada 
dealing with international affairs, including the Royal Institute and the Ca- 
nadian Institute of International Affairs. 

In addition to the international research program, studies are being carried 
on under the various national councils. A number of studies in the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs research program have recently been com- 
pleted, and arrangements for publication are being made. These include ““Trus- 
teeship in the Pacific” by Professor A. H. McDonald and “Reconstruction in 
the southwest Pacific” by W. E. H. Stanner. An interim report for the inter- 
national research program on “Security in the Pacific area” is being prepared 
by Tristan N. M. Buesst of the University of Melbourne and W. Macmahon 
Ball, formerly British Commonwealth representative on the Allied Council for 
Japan. 

The China Institute of Pacific Relations announces that the following officers 
have recently been elected: Chairman, Dr. Hu Shih; Vice-Chairman, Mr. K. P. 
Chen; Treasurer, Mr. S. Y. Liu; Research Secretary, Dr. L. K. Tao; Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Liu Yu-tang (Daniel Lew). The other ten directors are Dr. Carson 
Chang, Miss Wu Yi-fang, Dr. S. R. Chow, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Dr. Chang Poling, 
Dr. Mei Yi-chi, Dr. Chiang Monlin, Mr. Liu Yu-wan, Dr. Fu Ssu-nien, and 
Dr. Chow Ping-lin. Dr. Liu Yu-tang reports that efforts are being made to obtain 
a building in Nanking for the Asian Relations Organization in which it is 
hoped that quarters for the China IPR will also be provided. Dr. Liu is con- 
currently one of the two secretaries-general of the ARO, the next conference 
of which is to be held in China in 1949. Dr. Wu Chi-yuen, who is now working 
with the Division of Economic Stability and Development of the U.N. Secre- 
tariat, is expanding and revising his study on “Chinese currency and finance,” 
which was issued by the China IPR in 1945. A study of “The Chinese gentry” 
by Professors Fei Hsiao-tung and Quentin Pan of Tsinghua University is now 
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nearing completion. Dr. Chen Chen-han, Professor of Economic History at 
Peiping National University, has agreed to write a study of the “Development 
of the modern Chinese business class up to 1937,” under the joint auspices of 
the International Secretariat, the Institute of Social Sciences at Nanking, and 
Peiping National University. A supplementary sociological analysis of the 
‘‘Modern Chinese business class during and since the war” is also being planned 
by the International Secretariat. Mr. Shih Kuo-heng, now at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is preparing an introductory essay and bibliographical review on the 
subject based on materials available in the United States. Dr. Dorothy Borg, 
who is at present on the faculty of Peiping National University and acting as 
research associate of the International Secretariat, is co-operating with Prof. 
T. Y. Wang in conducting in Peiping a study group of university professors 
on China’s foreign policy. 

In France, M. Charton, Inspector General of Public Instruction and a mem- 
ber of the Comité d’Etudes des Problémes du Pacifique, visited Indochina in 
the early part of 1948. The comité plans to publish a pamphlet by him on edu- 
cation in Indochina. Prof. Pierre Gourou is preparing a paper on the develop- 
ment of the upland areas of the Far East. In March 1948, he addressed a meet- 
ing of the Comité du Pacifique on “Geographical reflections on China.” 
M. Henri Bernard, at another meeting sponsored by the comité, spoke on 
“French policy and missions to the Far East.” 

The Indian Council has a number of studies in preparation, which include 
the following items concerned with the Far East: “The international position 
of India’s raw materials” by N. V. Sovani, “The foreign trade of Asian coun- 
tries” by B. G. Ghate, and “India and Burma” by S. Venkateswaran. 


The Japan Institute of Pacific Studies, as noted in the report of its secretary, 
Mr. M. Matsuo, includes a southern regional committee with an office at Osaka. 
This committee in Kansai is headed by Dr. Suyekawa, President of the Ritsu- 
meikan University of Kyoto and board member of the Japan Institute; and its 
research group, by Dr. Yasushi Tsuneto, President of the Osaka Commercial 
College. In co-ordination with the National Research Committee it has been 
decided that the Kansai group will undertake research studies on the Japanese 
family system, cotton textile industry, and small industries. 

In the United Kingdom, Sir Paul Butler, with the assistance of a study group, 
has begun preparation of a study on “Japanese behaviour in war and con- 
quest.” This study will cover both civilian and military aspects of Japanese 
behavior and foreign interpretation of and reaction to that behavior. It will 
begin with the historical background prior to the restoration of 1868, followed 
by a description of the modern Japanese military tradition. Japanese behavior 
during their subsequent wars will be reviewed together with foreign interpre- 
tations of that behavior. The study will conclude with a summary discussion 
of the Japanese national character. Another study on Japan — “Postwar politi- 
cal developments in Japan’”’— is under consideration as one in a series of studies 
of developments in countries which have emerged from a totalitarian regime. 
A third study on Japan which is expected to be completed next year is G. F. 
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Hudson’s “The effects of western influence upon social life in Japan.” Two 
institute studies in preparation which include sections on Far Eastern countries 
are: vols. 3 and 4 of the late Dr. R. R. Kuczynski’s study, “A demographic 
survey of the British Colonial Empire,” and “The comparative study of war- 
time and postwar inflation 1939-47” by A. J. Brown. This second study will 
include a section on inflation in China. Other papers in preparation at Chat- 
ham House include “The future of Hong Kong,” “Bibliography on land 
tenure and related problems in South East Asia and the Pacific,” and ‘“De- 
velopment toward self-government in British dependent territories in South 
East Asia and the Pacific.” As a contribution toward the new international 
research program, work has begun on the project “The requirements of public 
administration in the Far East and South East Asia.” Mr. F. V. S. Donnison is 
preparing a paper covering public administration in Burma. A study of the 
export trade of China has been approved, and plans for its preparation are 
now under consideration. 


University of Michigan. The Center for Japanese Studies was established in 
the fall of 1947 as a result of a generous grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of America, supplemented by a contribution from the Board of Governors 
of the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. It operates only at the 
graduate and research level and is intended to make available to the advanced 
student and research worker the advantages of instruction from and consul- 
tation with a permanent faculty of specialists in all major aspects of Japanese 
culture and a large and distinguished panel of visiting professors. Great em- 
phasis is placed on the research aspect of graduate training. All students are 
expected to familiarize themselves with the major Japanese sources in their 
field of interest and to engage in original research based on such materials. 
Doctoral candidates preparing a dissertation in the field of Japanese studies 
will be expected to engage in extensive field work in Japan. 

The advanced and specialized nature of the center’s work necessitates a 
careful screening of applicants. Only graduates of accredited universities who 
already possess a substantial knowledge of the Japanese language will be con- 
sidered. The enrollment in each year’s class is limited to twenty students. The 
policy has been established that no fellowships or other financial assistance 
will be granted until the student has proved his ability on the ground for at 
least one semester. Undergraduate students interested in qualifying for ad- 
mission to the center may enroll in the College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts and elect concentration in the program in Oriental Civilizations. Here, 
and in the concentrated language work offered during the summer session at 
the University of Michigan, the initial language requirement can be fulfilled 
before reaching the graduate level. 

Upon successful completion of the program of the Center for Japanese 
Studies, the student will be awarded the master’s degree. Under normal con- 
ditions the work will take two academic years, although ex-servicemen and 
others who have received intensive training in the Japanese language may 
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fulfill the requirements in a year and a half or even, in exceptional cases, an 
academic year and a summer session. Students accepted by the center are 
required to enroll in three compulsory courses during their first year of aca- 
demic residence. These include a central integrated course of lectures by mem- 
bers of the staff and visiting specialists on all major fields of Japanese culture; 
a continuing seminar in which the student receives instruction in research 
techniques and methodology and is introduced through a program of super- 
vised investigation to the problems of research in the Japanese materials of 
his particular field; and an advanced course in the Japanese language at a level 
determined by the language staff. In addition to these required courses, the 
student is free to elect additional work offered by the regular departments of 
the University. A terminal thesis is required before the Master’s degree is recom- 
mended. 

It is expected that, while a certain number of students will go into busi- 
ness or government positions after obtaining the master’s degree, the majority 
will choose to go on for the Ph.D. in a particular discipline. In this case the 
student must fulfill the university and departmental requirements, as it is the 
purpose of the center to confer an added competence rather than replace a 
traditional one. During this phase of his graduate work, the student will con- 
tinue to elect the research seminar in the center and work therein with Japanese 
materials relevant to his field of specialized interest and probably to his pro- 
jected dissertation. When the student has completed the requirements of his 
department and is ready to commence formal work on his doctoral dissertation, 
the staffs of the center and the department concerned will cooperate to help 
the candidate work out his problem. It is anticipated that the resultant disser- 
tation will in important part be based on actual field work in Japan. For out- 
standing students, financial assistance is available for this phase of the work. 


In addition to the research projects undertaken by its students, the faculty 
of the center has also outlined a long-range research program. Work has already 
been started on a series of annotated bibliographies covering the principal 
Japanese sources in the several fields of the social sciences and humanities. This 
program will be carried out under the general editorship of Joseph K. Yama- 
giwa. The first study to be issued in this series will probably be a survey of 
Japanese bibliographical sources and reference materials relevant to research 
in the field of Japanese government and politics by Robert E. Ward. The 
principal project now in the process of definition by the faculty of the center, 
however, is a cultural and geographical index of the Inland Sea region, a major 
undertaking which can, of course, only be carried out on a co-operative basis. 
Robert B. Hall, Director of the Center, is the author of the project and will 
direct its execution. Preliminary research has already been done, and it is antici- 
pated that actual field work will get under way shortly after the reopening of 
Japan to scholars. 

The following persons comprise the permanent staff of the Center for Japa- 
nese Studies: Robert B. Hall, Director and Professor of Geography; James M. 
Plumer, Associate Professor of Far Eastern Art; Charles F. Remer, Professor 
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of Economics; Hide Shohara, Assistant Professor of Japanese; Mischa Titiev, 
Associate Professor of Anthropology; Robert E. Ward, Instructor in Political 
Science; and Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Associate Professor of Japanese. In addition 
to its permanent faculty the center also possesses a number of associate staff 
members: Harley H. Bartlett, Professor of Botany; Richard K. Beardsley, In- 
structor in Anthropology; Amos H. Hawley, Associate Professor of Sociology; 
George Kiss, Assistant Professor of Geography; and Hanako H. Yamagiwa, 
Teaching Fellow in Japanese. 

During the academic year 1947-48 and the 1948 summer session the follow- 
ing visiting professors and lecturers participated in the classes and instruction 
offered: Dorothy Blair; Toledo Museum of Art; Major Charles Boxer, authori- 
ty on early Western contacts with Japan; Delmer Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia; Kenneth W. Colegrove, Northwestern University; J. W. Hall, Harvard 
University; Howard C. Hollis, Cleveland Museum of Art; Frederick S. Hulse, 
Colgate University; Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University; William Lock- 
wood, Princeton University; Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard University; David 
N. Rowe, Yale University; Ryusaku Tsunoda, Columbia University; Langdon 
Warner, Harvard University; Chitoshi Yanaga, Yale University. 

Courses and seminars dealing either entirely or in important part with some 
aspect of Japanese studies are available through the center and the several 
departments of the University. Anthropology: “Cultures of the Far East,” 
“Peoples and cultures of Japan,” “Research seminar in Japanese studies.” 
Economics: “Far Eastern international economic problems,” ‘Research semi- 
nar in Japanese studies.”” Geography: “Geography of the Far East,” “Pro- 
seminar in the geography of Asia,” “Research seminar in Japanese studies.” 
History: “The Christian century in Japan, 1542-1647” (Boxer, summer session, 
1948), “Recent history of Japan” (Hall, summer session, 1948), ‘““The Far East 
in the 19th and 20th centuries” (Hall, summer session, 1948), “Russia in Asia” 
(Lobanov-Rostovsky, summer session, 1948). Japanese Language and literature: 
“Elementary Japanese,” “Reading course in Japanese,” “Intermediate Japanese 
language,” “Japanese literature,” “Advanced Japanese language,” “Advanced 
work in Japanese.” Political Science: “The Far East and the Pacific area,” 
“Government and politics of the Far East,” “Seminar in Japanese studies.” 
Sociology: “Population,” “Human ecology.” In Fine Arts, the following courses 
are offered by Associate Professor James Marshall Plumer: “The art of India” 
(3 hours), sculpture, painting, and architecture, with emphasis on their relation 
to traditional Indian religion and philosophy; “The art of China” (3 hours), 
bronzes, jades, sculpture, painting, and architecture, with emphasis on their 
relation to traditional Chinese religion and philosophy; “Special studies in the 
art of India and Indonesia” (2 hours), medieval Indian architecture and sculp- 
ture, Rajput painting, Borobodur, Angkor; “The art of Japan” (2 hours), with 
some emphasis on the impact of Chinese art on that of Japan and with parallels 
drawn from Tibet, Central Asia, and Korea; “The potter’s art in China” 
(3 hours). Additional courses include: “Special studies in Far Eastern ceramics” 
(3 hours), “Principles of Far Eastern art” (2 hours), “Folk arts of Japan and the 
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Pacific” (2 hours). Mr. Sidney M. Kaplan, Instructor in Far Eastern Art, is also 
offering courses in this field. 


National Committee on Oriental Collections. An informal meeting of ori- 
entalists and librarians was held at Atlantic City June 14, 1948, to form a 
national committee on Oriental collections in the U.S. and abroad. This gather- 
ing was held in connection with the meeting of the American Library Associ- 
ation. About 100 were present. It was decided to organize a group of persons 
interested in Oriental collections, in order to bring together librarians of 
Oriental collections, chief librarians of universities with Oriental collections, 
and scholars in the Oriental field insofar as they are interested in book collec- 
tions. Two subcommittees were formed: an executive committee and a com- 
mittee on the centralized cataloging of current publications in the Chinese and 
Japanese languages. Other subcommittees to be appointed later will deal with 
the following: acquisitions of books, book exchanges, exchanges of persons, 
and the program for a spring meeting in 1949. This meeting will probably be 
held at New Haven, Connecticut, in connection with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society and the Far Eastern Association. This National Committee 
is sponsored by the American Library Association Committee on the Orient 
and welcomes any suggestions for its activities. The temporary chairman and 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on the Orient and Southwest Pacific is 
Charles H. Brown of the Iowa State College Library, and the executive secre- 
tary is Joseph K. Yamagiwa of the Department of Oriental Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Social Science Research Council. The Committee on Area Research Training 
Fellowships has announced ten awards and travel grants for scholars in the 
Far Eastern field. Details concerning the recipients may be found in the latter 
part of this section under the names of those concerned. 


Southeast Asia Institute. At a membership meeting held June 9, 1948, the 
majority of the members, in person or by proxy, voted for the dissolution of 
the institute as a separate corporation and in favor of its amalgamation with 
the Far Eastern Association. 


University of Texas, Austin. During recent years several courses have been 
offered by Mr. William R. Braisted in the Department of History relating to 
the Far East. The regular courses include “Western relations with the Far East, 
1834-95” (first semester) and “History of the Far East in recent times, 1895 to 
the present” (second semester). In addition courses have been given on “Chi- 
nese history and culture,” “History and civilization of Japan and the Southwest 
Pacific area,” and “Problems of Japanese occupation.” During Mr. Braisted’s 
absence to do research in 1948-49, Dr. Henry Wei, formerly of the Chinese 
News Service, will continue the work in Far Eastern history. Dr. Donald M. 
Castleberry, a graduate of the University of Minnesota, joined the Department 
of Government in 1947 and gives some work relating to the Far East. 
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The Toledo Museum of Art is presenting an exhibition of East Asiatic glass 
during October, 1948. This exhibition comprises a survey of glass making in 
areas east of the Himalaya Mountains from the early Chou period in China 
down to the present day, including the glass of Korea and Japan. 


The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. The Museum held 
a special exhibition of Chinese pottery and porcelain during the summer of 
1948. This included a selection of about 150 examples from the permanent 
collection and illustrated the evolution of Chinese ceramics from prehistoric 
times to the revival of Yiian Shih-k’ai in 1915. It contained examples of some 
rather rare wares, such as black pottery vessels from Shang graves at Anyang 
made in the shape of ancient ritual bronzes, a painted lacquered pottery bottle- 
vase from old Loyang and pieces of the recently recognized earliest yiieh ware 
from Chiu-yen near Hangchow. There were also selected specimens of white 
wares of Sui and T’ang, representative examples of the various Sung kilns, 
among which was a fine piece of “brown ting”, and later blue-and-whites of 
Ming and Ch’ing, together with a few enameled wares. 


Dr. Hudson Armerding, who completed his Ph.D. in history with a specialty 
in the Far East, at the University of Chicago during the summer of 1948, after 
some preliminary training expects to go to China in 1949 with the China Inland 
Mission. He will teach at a mission school in Boston during the year 1948-49. 
His thesis was: “The China Inland Mission and some aspects of its work.” 


Dr. Edwin G. Beal, Jr., of the Library of Congress, will be acting editor of 
The Far Eastern quarterly if conditions permit Dr. Pritchard to go to China. 


Mr. William R. Braisted, Instructor in History at the University of Texas, 
Austin, is on leave during the year 1948-49 to do research in the various 
archives in Washington, D.C., on American naval policy in the Pacific. He 
completed his M.A. in history at the University of Chicago in 1940, and his 
thesis was: “Shantung, Sino-Japanese controversies, 1914-1929.” After two fur- 
ther years of study in Far Eastern history at Chicago, he became an instructor 
in history at Texas in September 1942. In 1943 he spent six months at the Navy 
Japanese Language School at Boulder, Colorado. He served in the Far Eastern 
section of Military Intelligence in Washington, D.C., from 1944 to 1946, after 
which he returned to the University of Texas. He hopes to complete his Ph.D. 
in Far Eastern history at the University of Chicago in 1949. His thesis topic 
will be “United States naval policy in the Pacific, 1890-1909.” 


Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron has left Milwaukee-Downer College, where she has 
been dean of the college and professor of history since 1941. She is now academic 
dean and professor of history at Mount Holyoke College and expects to offer 
instruction in Far Eastern history. 
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Dr. Chan Wing-tsit, Professor of Chinese Culture at Dartmouth College, has 
been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to prepare a book on Neo-Confucian- 
ism from the twelfth to the twentieth centuries. He went to China in August 
and will return to Dartmouth in the fall of 1949. 


Reverend William James Chase, Acting Chaplain at Columbia University, 
has returned to the United States after two years of military duty in Japan, and 
has brought back a representative collection of Korean ceramic wares of the 
Silla and Korai periods, together with Japanese otsu-¢ and drawings of con- 
temporary Foujita. Inquiries are invited from museums interested in loan and 
display of the collection. 


Dr. John De Francis, Assistant Professor in the Page School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins University, has completed a book, Nationalism 
and language reform in China, which has been accepted for publication by 
the Princeton University Press. He taught “History of the Far East” and 
“Problems of the Pacific’ during the summer and is also offering “Asia after 
the fall of Japan” in 1948-49. He participated in the research for a book on 
Sinkiang by the Inner Asian Seminar. 


Professor Homer H. Dubs of Oxford University is working actively on the 
preparation of a new pocket dictionary of Chinese in which characters are 
classified by their form. The user will not be required to use radicals or count 
strokes. The arrangement is based on a modification of Soothill’s phonetics, 
and the dictionary will be an index to the standard dictionaries. Dr. Dubs 
welcomes suggestions concerning this dictionary. , 


Mr. John D. Eyre, M.A., University of Michigan, candidate for a Ph.D. in 
geography at the university, has been awarded a Social Science Research Coun- 
cil fellowship for library investigation and field research into the genesis and 


morphology of Japanese cities. 


Miss Helen E. Fernald has been appointed keeper of the East Asiatic Depart- 
ment of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology to succeed Bishop White. 
She also holds a post as assistant professor in the School of Chinese Studies, 
which is now integrated with the Faculty of Arts in the University of, Toronto 
as the new Department of East Asiatic Studies. 


Dr. Wesley R. Fishel, who completed his Ph.D. in international relations 
with a specialty in the Far East, at the University of Chicago during the sum- 
mer of 1948, has been appointed instructor in political science at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. He will give courses in American and comparative 
government (including Japan or China) and probably Far Eastern international 
relations. His thesis, “The abolition of extra-territoriality in China,” used much 
unpublished material from the archives of the Department of State. He studied 
Japanese at the Navy language school at Harvard and the Army language school 
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at Camp Savage, Minnesota. He later served as a military intelligence officer 
in the Pacific. 


Mr. Morton H. Fried, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, candidate for 
a Ph.D. in anthropology at Columbia University, has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship for further investigation of cultural change 
in China, with focus on a marketing town (Ch’u-hsien) and possibly a mining 
town (Su-chou-fu). 


Mr. Cecil Hobbs, Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, returned the first of May from an extensive trip of 
six months to the region of Southeast Asia, visiting Burma, Siam, Indochina, 
Malaya, East Indies, and the Philippines. The purpose of the journey was to 
acquire new materials for the library’s collections. He was able to secure sig- 
nificant materials in all the countries visited. The principal ones were official 
documents from the respective foreign governments, Japanese publications 
issued during their occupation of Southeast Asia, all important newspapers and 
periodicals now published in those countries, and all the important books issued 
prior to and since the war. 


Mr. Nobutaka Ike, Lecturer and Fellow of the Page School of International 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University, is completing a book on the democratic 
movement in Meiji Japan. He offers two courses on Japan: “Japan, history and 
civilization,” and “Japan, ‘Tokugawa and Meiji, the foundations of modern 


Japan.” 


Mr. George McT. Kahin, a Fellow of the Page School of International 
Relations, Johns Hopkins University, has received a Social Science Research 
Council fellowship for travel and study in Indonesia during 1948-49. 


Dr. Arthur Paul Kruse, who completed his Ph.D. in international relations 
with a specialty in the Far East, at the University of Chicago during the winter 
quarter of 1948, has been appointed assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Vermont, Burlington. He will teach courses in international 
relations, some of which will relate to the Far East. His thesis was: ‘“The terri- 
torial integrity and administrative entity of China as a phase of the Far Eastern 
policy of the United States, 1900-1921.” 


Dr. Donald F. Lach, who has been professor of history at Elmira College, 
Elmira, New York, since completion of his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1941, was 
appointed assistant professor of modern history at the University of Chicago 
in the spring of 1948. He is especially interested in Chinese influence in Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and during the summer of 
1948 he offered a course called “The impact of the Far East upon modern 
European civilization.” During Dr. Pritchard’s absence he will offer a course 
called “The Far East in the twentieth century” and a seminar, “The causes of 
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the American-Japanese war,” and will supervise thesis work relating to modern 
Far Eastern history and international relations. He is completing the last chap- 
ters of the book, Far Eastern international relations in the twentieth century, 
which was written by himself and the late Dr. MacNair. 


Mr. James W. Morley, M.A., School of Advanced International Studies, can- 
didate for a Ph.D. in history at Columbia University, has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship for a year’s residence in Japan to carry 
on research on modern Japanese foreign relations. 


Mr. Rhoads Murphey, M.A., Harvard University, candidate for a Ph.D. in 
economic geography at Harvard, has been awarded a Social Science Research 
Council fellowship for graduate study and research on rural economic organi- 
zation in China. 


Dr. Ernest J. Oppenheimer, who completed his Ph.D. in international re- 
lations with a specialty in the Far East, at the University of Chicago during the 
spring quarter of 1948, has received a research appointment at the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University. His thesis was: ‘““A comparative study of selected 
world opinions about the Sino-Japanese controversy, 1931-32.” During the war 
he received extensive training in the AST program in the Chinese language. 


Associate Professor James Marshall Plumer is on leave of absence from the 
University of Michigan for a year to serve as adviser on fine arts in the Fine 
Arts Branch of the Division of Religion and Cultural Resources (formerly Arts 
and Monuments Division) of the Civil Information and Education Section, 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces, in Japan. 


Dr. Earl H. Pritchard, who has been visiting associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the past year, has been appointed associate professor 
of Far Eastern history and institutions to succeed the late Professor MacNair. 
During the fall quarter of 1948 he will offer the following courses in history: 
“History of Japan, 1853-1948” (three hours) and “Topics in Far Eastern inter- 
national relations, 1800-1895” (three hours). With the aid of a Rockefeller 
Foundation postwar fellowship, a Social Science Research Council travel grant- 
in-aid, and a Fulbright research scholarship, he hopes to go to China some- 
time in 1949, for some months, to do research in the Ch’ing shth-lu and other 
collections of documents on “Sino-Foreign relations 1514-1840.” During the 
past year some thirteen M.A. theses, two in history and eleven in international 
relations, and four Ph.D. theses (H—1 and IR-3) relating to the Far East were 
completed either wholly or partially under his supervision. At the present time 
seven M.A. theses (H-5 and IR-2) and eight Ph.D. theses (H-4 and IR-4) 
relating to the Far East are in progress at the University under his supervision 
or that of Dr. Donald F. Lach (history) and Dr. Quincy Wright (international 
relations). 
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Dr. Robert Redfield, Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago, has 
been awarded a Social Science Research Council travel grant to investigate 
social science research in China and to help organize a Department of Anthro- 
pology at Tsinghua University. 


Dr. Edward H. Schafer, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages at the 
University of California, Berkeley, is continuing his research on the subject of 
his Ph.D. dissertation “The reign of Liu Ch’ang, last emperor of Southern 
Han.” [This note is a correction of the misnomer printed in the Quarterly, 7 
(May 1948), 274.] 


Dr. Arthur P. Scott, Professor of Modern History at the University of Chi- 
cago, spent the summer and fall of 1947 teaching at Yenching University, Pei- 
ping. During the summer of 1948, he offered at Chicago a course, “Europe and 
the partition of Asia.” 


Dr. H. Arthur Steiner, head of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, left in September for China where he 
will spend the academic year 1948-49 teaching at the National University, 
Peiping, and doing research on Chinese government and politics. 


Mr. Glenn T. Trewartha, Professor of Geography, University of Wisconsin, 
has been awarded a Social Science Research Council travel grant for an investi- 
gation of the distribution and functions of Chinese cities. 


Dr. Lewis C. Walmsley, a graduate of the University of ‘Toronto, who for 
twenty-six years has been principal of the Canadian School in Chengtu, Szech- 
wan, is returning to Toronto in September to head the newly organized Depart- 
ment of East Asiatic Studies (formerly the School of Chinese Studies). 


Dr. Robert E. Ward, Instructor in Political Science, University of Michigan, 
received his Ph.D. at the University of California, Berkeley, in June 1948. The 
title of his thesis was “Party government in Japan: a preliminary survey of its 
development and electoral record, 1928-37.” He has been awarded a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship for a study of the structure and functions 
of local government in postwar Japan, with particular reference to selected 
units of local government in the Inland Sea region. 


Bishop William C. White became Keeper Emeritus of the East Asiatic De- 
partment in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology at ‘Toronto June 30, 
1948. He is also honorary librarian of the Chinese Library. 
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FRANZ WEIDENREICH 
eT 


Dr. Franz Weidenreich, German anthropologist and, since 1941, a research 
associate of the American Museum of Natural History, died in New York City 
July 11, 1948. Born in Edenkoben, Palatinate, south Germany, Dr. Weiden- 
icich was educated at the universities of Munich, Berlin, Kiel, and Strassburg, 
receiving his M.D. from Strassburg in 1899. He was a professor of anatomy at 
the University of Strassburg from 1903 until 1918, when the French dismissed 
him because of his German national status. After the Armistice, Dr. Weiden- 
reich became professor of hematology at the University of Heidelberg, a post 
he held until 1933. From 1928 until 1933 he was also professor of physical 
anthropology at the University of Frankfurt. In 1933 the Nazis removed him 
from the faculties of both these universities because of his non-German national 
status. In 1934-35 Dr. Weidenreich was visiting professor of anatomy and 
anthropology at the University of Chicago. In 1935, under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he went to Peiping, China, and there, during the next 
six years, he was visiting professor of anatomy and acting director of the Ceno- 
zoic Research Laboratory of the National Geological Survey of China and the 
Peiping Union Medical College. During these years he continued and greatly 
developed the work of the late Dr. Davidson Black in excavating the remains 
of the Peking man, Sinanthropus. Five lectures given by Dr. Weidenreich at 
the University of California in 1945 were expanded to make up his book, A pes, 
giants and man. In March 1947 he received the Viking Fund Medal and prize 
in physical anthropology and was cited for his contributions to paleoanthro- 
pology, especially for his studies on fossil man in China and Java. [Information 
from the New York times, July 13, 1948.] 
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FAR EAST: 
GENERAL AND PACIFIC AREA 


Books 


Corpts, GrorcE. Histoire ancienne des états 
hindouisés d’Extréme-Orient. Paris, 1947. 
viii, 331, 35 p. 2 tables, 5 maps. (E.H.P.) 

ENNIs, THoMaS E. Eastern Asia. New York, 
J. B. Lippincott company, 1948. 627 p. 
Edited by Walter C. Langsam. 

GASKILL, Gussie E. Far Eastern bibliography 
1947. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell university 
press, 1948. 84 p. Published for the Far 
Eastern Association, Inc. 

Ho Yunc-cut. The big circle. New York, 
Exposition press, 1948. Dealing with the 
China-Burma-India campaigns during the 
recent war. 

MILLINGTON, HERBERT. 
and the war of the Pacific. 
Columbia university press, 1948. 172 p. 

ParK, No-yonc. The white man’s peace: an 
oriental view of our attempts at making 
world peace. Boston, Mass., Meador pub- 
lishing company, 1948. 252 p. 

UNITED NATIONS TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION. Study of future or- 
ganization in the field of inland transport 
in Asia and the Far East. Second session. 
Doc. E/CN. 2/34. Feb. 18, 1948. New 
York, International documents service, Co- 
lumbia university press, 1948. 57 p. mimeo. 


American diplomacy 
New York, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS OFFICE. Copra sit- 
uation in the Far East. Washington, D.C., 
U.S., govt. print. off., 1948. 4 p. 


Articles 


ApAMS, INEz. Rice cultivation in Asia. Ameri- 
can anthropologist, 50 (April/June 1948), 
256-282. 

An attempt to throw a false light upon the 
position of the Soviet delegation on the 
Far Eastern commission. Soviet press trans- 
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lations, 3 (June 1948), 329-330. From Prav- 
da, April 8, 1948. 

The British empire in the Far East. FEER, 
4 (May 19, 1948), 496-498. A brief review. 

Cane bridges of Asia. The national geo- 
graphic magazine. 94 (Aug. 1948), 243-250. 
A series of photographs. 

Dicsy, ADRIAN. Shark-tooth wristlets in Oce- 
ania, a technological study. Man, 48 (May 
1948), 49-50. 

FAIRBANK, JOHN K., AND REISCHAUER, EDWIN O. 
Understanding the Far East through area 
study. FES, 17 (May 19, 1948), 121-123. 

Great merchant adventurer. Fortune, 38 
(July 1948), 83-89, 130-138. The activities 
of the British firm of Harrisons & Crossfield 
in the Far East. 

The great October revolution and the coun- 
tries of the East. Soviet press translations, 
3 (May 1, 1948), 272-277. From Viestnik 
academy nauk USSR, No. 1, Jan. 1948. 

Hooper, J. Leon. The far-flung isles. The 
missionary herald at home and abroad, 144 
(June, 1948), 41-45. Missionary activities 
in the Pacific. 

Soviet oriental studies — 

FES, 17 (July 28, 1948), 164- 


KRADER, LAWRENCE. 
1940-1948. 
168. 

McCALL, JOHN E._ Early Jesuit art in the 
Far East. II. Artibus Asiae, vol. X/3, 1947, 
216-233. 

McNutt, Paut V. America’s role in the 
Orient. AAAPSS, 258 (July 1948), 53-58. 

Moore, W. Rosert. Pacific wards of Uncle 
Sam. The national geographic magazine, 
94 (July 1948), 73-104. With illus. 

Murpock, GEorGE P., AND GOODENOUGH, WARD 
H. Social organization of Truk. South- 
west journal of anthropology, 3 (Winter 
1948), 331-343. (L.S.) 

PEFFER, NATHANIEL. The new Far Eastern 
conflict. AAAPSS, 258 (July 1948), 27-30. 

PILLSBURY, COMMANDER JOHN D. Truk: a 
“tourist” attraction. United States naval 
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institute proceedings, 74 (July 1948), 853- 
861. 

Preparatory Asian regional conference of the 
International labor organization. Inter- 
national labor review, 57 (May 1948), 425- 
437. 

QuimBy, Georce I. Cultural contact on the 
northwest coast, 1785-1795. American an- 
thropologist, 50 (April/June 1948), 247-255. 
Chinese, Hawaiians, and Filipinos on our 
west coast during years noted. 

RipLey, Ditton. Exploring the Mishmi hills. 
Natural history, 57 (Feb. 1948), 79-85. A 
journey into the lands on the Tibet, China, 
Burma, and India border. 

Trusteeship agreement for the former Japa- 
nese mandated islands, April 2, 1947. In- 
ternational organization, 2 (June 1948), 410- 
414. 

VANDENBOSCH, AMRY. The flaming East. 
AAAPSS, 257 (May 1948), 23-36. Pertain- 
ing to the background of the peace settle- 
ments of World War II. 


CHINA 
Books 


BurKE, JAMES. My father in China. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1947. 288 p. The life 
story of an American missionary in China. 
Published in New York in 1942. 

CarTER, DAGNY. Four thousand years of Chi- 
na’s art. New York, Ronald press compa- 
ny, 1948. 268 p. illus., 2 maps. 

CHENG ‘TIEN-HSI. China moulded by Con- 
fucius. New York, Universal distributors 
company, 1947. 264 p. Published in Lon- 
don in 1946. 

Coun, WILLIAM. Chinese painting. New 
York, Oxford university press, 1948. 111 p. 
224 plates. R NYTBR, Aug. 8, 1948. 

FAIRBANK, JOHN K. The United States and 
China. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard uni- 
versity press, 1948. 384 p. R NYTBR, July 
11, 1948. 

Hsien, TEHYI. Chinese picked tales for chil- 
dren. Boston, Mass., Chinese service bu- 
reau, 1948. 52 p. illus. R NYTBR, July 
4, 1948. 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Under the ancestor’s 
shadow. New York, Columbia university 
press, 1948. Chinese culture and person- 
ality. 
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KIANG WEN-HAN. The Chinese student move- 
ment. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
An account of the student in recent Chinese 
history. 

Lut, Garpinc. Inside Los Angeles China- 
town. 1948, published by the author, box 
6227, Metropolitan station, Los Angeles. 
207 p., illus. 

MEnon, K. P. S. Delhi-Chungking: a travel 
diary. New York, Oxford university press, 
1948. 257 p. maps. With a foreword by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. Science and society in 
ancient China. New York, Franklin Watts, 
inc., 1947. 20 p. 

Rock, JoserH F. The ancient Na-Khi king- 
dom of southwest China. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university press, 
1948. 554 p. 

STILWELL, JosEPH W. The Stilwell papers. 
New York, Sloane, 1948. 357 p. Edited by 
Theodore H. White. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS OFFICE. Wheat 
and flour industry in China. Washington, 
U.S. govt. print. off., 1948. 6 p. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE BUREAU. Hong- 
kong, summary of current economic infor- 
mation. International reference service v. 
5 (International trade office). C 18.223: 
5/No 29. Washington, U.S. govt. print. 
off., 1948. 6 p._ illus. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. BUREAU OF 
MINES. Mineral resources of China. Wash- 
ington, U.S. govt. print. off., 1948. 226 p. 
12 maps, biblio. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Relief assistance, 
agreement and exchange of notes between 
United States and China, signed Nanking 
Oct. 27, 1947. Treaties and other inter- 
national acts series, No. 1674. Washington, 
U.S. govt. print. off., 1948. iii, 43 p. 

WILLEKE, BERNWARD H., O.F.M. Imperial 
government and catholic mission in China 
during the years 1784-1785. St. Bonaven- 
ture, N.Y., The Franciscan institute, 1948. 
xiv, 227 p. The author discusses the great 
persecutions of Christians which began with 
the arrest of four Franciscan missionaries 
travelling to Shensi; they were suspected 
of being sent to aid the Moslems in Kansu, 
then in revolt. (L.C.G.) 
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Articles 


Annual report of China textile industries. 
China economist, 1 (May 31, 1948), 271-273. 

BALDWIN, SIR JOHN. China today —a flying 
visit. JRCAS, 35 (Jan. 1948), 26-37. A 
lecture given on Oct. 22, 1947 by the com- 
mander of No. 3 Tactical air force in Bur- 
ma during World War II. 

Barr, Mayor Gen. Davin G. The American 
AAG in China. China magazine, 18 (July 
1948), 18-23. Concerning the Army advis- 
ory group. 

Barrow, JOHN. American institutions of 
higher learning in China. Higher edu- 
cation, 4 (Feb. 1, 1948), 121-124. 

BERNARD, HENRI, S. J. Catalogue des objects 
envoyés de Chine par les missionaires de 
1765 a 1786. BUA, 9 (Jan./Apr. 1948). 119- 
206. 

BoppE, DerK. Recent Swedish studies on Chi- 
nese archaeology and kindred topics. OBCB, 
7 (1947), 10-20. A review of the Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far Eastern antiquities, 
Stockholm, Nos. 14-17 (1942-1945). 

BowMaAn, Kart M. Psychiatry in China. Di- 
gest of neurology and psychiatry, 16 (1948), 
328-335. (K.B.) 

Brikre, O., S.J. 
l’humoriste. 
86. 

Burton, WiLtsur. The Kuomintang dictator- 
ship. Fellowship, 14 (Feb. 1948), 4-7. Pre- 
sents a case against U.S. aid to the govern- 
ment of China. 

Can China feed her millions? China econo- 
mist, 1 (June 28, 1948), 364-369. With fig- 
ures and tables. 

CARPENTIER, FRANCIS W. China’s chiei dele- 
gate tells off both U.S. and Russia. United 
Nations world, 2 (June 1948), 33. An inter- 
view with T. F. Tsiang, China’s delegate on 
the Security council. 

Central cooperative bank of China. China 
economist, 2 (July 5, 1948), 13-15. The 
bank’s activities since its establishment on 
Nov. 1, 1946. 

CHEN, LAWRENCE. China’s tung oil export. 
China economist, 1 (May 10, 1948), 165-167. 

CHEN, THEODORE HSI-EN. Recent social 
changes in China. Sociology and social re- 
search, 32 (May/June 1948), 831-841. 

CHIANG, H. L. Export of China’s farm prod- 
ucts. China economist, 1 (May 10, 1948), 
199-260. 


Lin Yu-tang, l’essayiste et 
BUA, 9 (Jan./Apr. 1948), 58- 


CHIANG KAI-sHEK. Christianity and China's 
present crisis. China magazine, 18 (May 
1948), 47-49. A joint message from Gen- 
eralissimo and Mme. Chiang to the General 
conference of the Methodist church, de- 
livered by Mme. Chiang on May 4, 1948. 

CHIANG KaAI-sHEK. Opening speech to the Na- 
tional assembly. China magazine, 18 (April 
1948), 6-9. A translation of the full text 
delivered March 29, 1948. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK. President Chiang’s address. 
China magazine, 18 (May 1948), 50-51. 
Delivered at the closing session of the Na- 
tional assembly, May 1, 1948. 

CHIANG KAI-sHEK. ‘The state of the nation. 
China magazine, 18 (May 1948), 6-14. De- 
livered before the National assembly on 
April 9, 1948. 

Cuienc, W. E. Silk trade faces difficulties. 
China economist, 1 (May 10, 1948), 176-177. 

Cun, Ar-Lt S. Some problems of Chinese 
youth in transition. American journal of 
sociology, 54 (July 1948), 1-9. 

China national aviation corporation. 
economist, 2 (July 12, 1948), 36-38. 
cerning the growth of the CNAC. 

The China trade picture. China weekly re- 
view, 109 (May 15, 1948), 302-315. A re- 
view of Sino-American trade relations. 


China 
Con- 


China’s aluminum industry. China econo- 
mist, 1 (May 3, 1948), 132-137. 

China’s coal supply. Monthly report, 4 (May 
31, 1948), 11-21. 

China’s foreign affairs. China magazine, 18 
(May 1948), 52-55. Wang Shih-chieh’s re- 
port to the National assembly on April 14, 
1948. 

China’s foreign trade in 1947. China econo- 
mist, 1 (June 7, 1948), 296-304. Annual 
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The Far East since 1500. By Paut E. Ecket. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 

xiv, 820 p. Text $5.00, trade $6.75. 

The Far East. By PAut Hipspert Crypr. New York: Prentice Hall, 1948. xxi, 

862 p. Text $5.75, trade $7.65. 

Eastern Asia. By ‘THomas E. Ennis. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. x, 

627 p. $5.00. 

Eckel’s work is a textbook for the college student and the general reader; 
the author considers in some detail the internal history of the Far Eastern 
countries, giving attention to social, cultural, and intellectual aspects. Four 
hundred and fifty-four of its 745 pages of text are devoted to the twentieth 
century, a marked disproportion were this a survey of European history since 
1500, but an understandable one to the extent that it reflects the unsatisfactory 
state of scholarship in early modern Far Eastern history. Selected readings by 
chapters, a bibliography of 36 pages, partly annotated, a full index, and 15 
maps, 7 of which are double-page size, contribute to the volume’s usefulness. 
Students of the Far East will find this a well-balanced, clear, and informative 
survey with much fresh data, for example, on the coolie trade, the end of 
Japanese exclusion, Russo-Chinese commerce after the ‘Treaty of Nerchinsk, 
or the period of Kuomintang-Soviet co-operation in China. Material on modern 
social and cultural developments in China and Japan is interesting and well 
chosen. The war in Asia and recent political movements in the Far East are 
presented in meaningful fashion. Of particular merit is the relatively full treat- 
ment of Korea, Indonesia, and the countries of Southeast Asia. The narrative 
is brought down to 1946. The Far East since 1500 should be of particular value 
as the second-semester text in a two-semester survey of history of the Far East. 

The major emphasis of Clyde’s text is indicated by the subtitle: A history 
of the impact of the West on Eastern Asia. The book is written in the belief 
that the American university student may best be introduced to the Far East 
through the history of his own Western contacts with the area. For example, 
chapter 4 is entitled ‘“‘Early Western crusaders.” Clyde’s treatment of American 
activities and policies is naturally full, as in the discussion of Chinese and 
Japanese exclusion. Concentration upon the Far East in the 20th century is 
as pronounced as is the case with Eckel; events before 1900 are covered in the 
first 286 of 801 pages of text. A bibliographical introduction, 34 pages of anno- 
tated bibliography, 43 maps reproducing material from the State Department’s 
Division of Map Intelligence and Cartography, an attached map of the Western 
Pacific and China, using a stereographic projection, and 10 charts constitute 
valuable adjuncts. Gratifying to those who introduce the Far East to students 
is the attention devoted in both preface and text to uniform practice in the 
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romanization of Chinese. The Far East is at its best in discussion of foreign 
relations. Episodes such as the Shantung award, the 21 Demands, and the 
London Naval Conference of 1930 are described fully. Use is made of much 
hitherto unexploited Western research in Far Eastern diplomatic history. The 
author has also gone into the modern institutional life of the Far East with 
a helpful account, for example, of the Japanese Constitution of 1889 and of 
party government in Japan. Clyde does better than Eckel in the organization 
and presentation of material, as in his discussion of the Tientsin-Peking settle- 
mengs of 1858-60. The narrative ends with events of 1947. The space devoted 
to chapter 2, “China: a brief historical retrospect,” to chapter 3, “Japan: a brief 
historical retrospect,” and in chapter 41 to the organization of the United 
Nations might have been given to fuller consideration of Southeast Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and China’s Central Asian borderlands. Unless intended solely for refer- 
ence, data on China and Japan before the early modern period should be 
reserved for a separate volume. These considerations notwithstanding, Pro- 
fessor Clyde accomplishes the task he has set for himself. The result is a most 
usable presentation of Far Eastern diplomatic and institutional history. 


Both Eckel and Clyde bring substantial additions to our teaching equipment. 
Each book presents its own fund of new information, so that the use of the 
two texts together may be profitable procedure. Neither entirely supersedes 
Steiger, History of the Far East, published in 1936. The historical maps in 
Steiger are still unsurpassed. Steiger’s sense of the cultural tie-up between India 
and the Far East is echoed only by Latourette in his Short history of the Far 
East. Neither Eckel nor Clyde chooses to use the biographies in Hummel, 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing period (Washington, 1943-44). 

Eastern Asia, by Thomas E. Ennis, is introduced by Walter Langsam, the 
editor, as a textbook that answers three questions about the peoples of all of 
eastern Asia: how they made their living, how they lived together, and what 
they thought about the world around them. It thus purports to be an economic, 
social, political, and cultural history of the Far East east of India from earliest 


times to the present. 

Professor Ennis does not convince this reviewer of the feasibility of so large 
an assignment in so short a space, nor is the quality of his workmanship en- 
couraging. There is excessive quotation, largely without footnotes, and an 
inordinate use of lists of facts. To illustrate, the Boxer Protocol is quoted in 
extenso, pp. 139-40. Ten articles of the Treaty of Kanagawa appear on p. 167- 
68. A full page is devoted to the text of the Lytton Report (pp. 305-06) and a 
like amount of space to the Report of the Joint Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Chinese Immigration (pp. 384-85). Quotations from such accessible docu- 
ments belong in an appendix or in a book of documentary selections. On the 
other hand, advanced students of the Far East might appreciate knowing where 
to find the full text of General Araki’s thoughts on spiritual mobilization (pp. 
327-28), of Klobukowsky’s declaration of French intentions in French Indo- 
China (pp. 459-60), or of the Nanking surrender document (p. 469). Presum- 
ably a text of this type is intended to introduce the Far East to students at a 
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stage when their capacity for factual assimilation is limited. To what profit, 
then, is the enumeration of nine reasons why Japanese were restricted in the 
United States (p. 399); a listing of the names, area, population, and major 
products of the seven industrial regions of China outlined by the National 
Resources Commission in 1943 (pp. 217-18); or a reproduction of the ten-point 
program of Wang Ching-wei (p. 472)? What is the teaching value of the Fifth 
Air Force’s chronology for the war in the Pacific, a chronology inadequate on 
its own merits since it fails to allot proportionate space to naval air activity? 

Eastern Asia contains no maps for periods earlier than the 1920's, a deficiency 
not repaired by the presence of a comparative chronology for China, Japan, 
and the Western world. There are no illustrations to go with the cultural 
history. Pages 563-602 contain an extensive bibliography arranged by chapters 
but without needed critical annotation. 

Both space and time requirements are unfulfilled. Major attention is devoted 
to China and Japan; developments before the penetration of the Westerner, 
all termed characteristic of “Old China” or “Old Japan,” are dealt with in the 
first 100 pages. Brief summaries are included for Korea and for areas on the 
western borders of China. Events in Southeast Asia and Indonesia do not ante- 
date the advent of the Westerner and are disposed of too briefly. The pre- 
tensions of this text would seem to require the most rigorous selection of what 
is important and the inclusion of as large an amount of interpretation as 
practicable. Yet Professor Ennis has allowed himself liberal excursion into 
masses of subordinate though often interesting data. He gives much new 
material for the student already introduced to the Far East on topics such as 
Russo-Japanese fisheries negotiations, recent Chinese literary developments, 
post-Restoration legal reform in Japan, and the life of Sun Yat-sen. But this 
is done to the neglect of items of basic importance and the disregard of signifi- 
cant interpretation. For example, when the reader is through with pp. 248-52 
and 261-73 he still lacks a satisfying explanation for Chinese-Communist col- 
laboration during the period 1923-27, for the failure of wartime collaboration, 
or for the outcome of General Marshall’s mediation. Chiang Kai-shek’s seizure 
of Shanghai in April 1927 and the New Fourth Army Incident, two very sig- 
nificant episodes, are not mentioned. Why have the Chinese Communists at- 
tracted and the Nationalists alienated popular support? Is Chinese Commu- 
nism more Chinese than Communist or more Communist than Chinese? To 
what extent is China’s destiny an answer to present-day needs? Professor Ennis 
does not even ask these questions. Again, the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion (pp. 129-32) 
was not simply a movement of a “bizarre horde” aiming to eliminate a govern- 
ment incapable of resistance to the West, nor did its failure depend upon a 
coup de grace administered by the “Ever-Victorious Army,” as the space 
devoted to Ward and Gordon implies. Biographies of rebel and imperialist 
leaders given in Hummel might have been the basis for a much truer picture 
of the Rebellion. 


It is fair to say that Eastern Asia falls far short of its pretensions. 
EUGENE P. BOARDMAN 


University of Wisconsin 
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New cycle in Asia: selected documents on major international developments 
in the Far East, 1943-1947. EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
Haro_p R. Isaacs, New York: Macmillan, 1947. xiii, 212 p. 


The Stilwell papers. By GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL. EDITED AND ARRANGED 
BY THEODORE H. Wuite. New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948. 


xvi, 357 p. $4.00. 
Last chance in China. By Frepa UTLEy. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. 
408 p. $3.50. 


Danger from the East. By RicHARD E. LAUTERBACH. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xi, 430 p. $3.75. 


Were General Stilwell alive today, he might be asked to be on an “Author 
meets the critics” program and find himself face to face with a most critical 
Freda Utley, a sympathetic Richard Lauterbach, while Harold Isaacs might 
serve as master of ceremonies to confront the group with the basic documents 
he has collected and edited in New cycle in Asia. Such a radio program would 
never have a dull moment, although there is some reason to fear that it might 
be cut off the air because some of Stilwell’s colorful language might not be 
approved by the FCC, although Theodore White did not remove it all from 
The Stilwell papers. Perhaps the program might be arranged with White sub- 
stituting for Stilwell, and that would bring together four correspondents who 
were in China and the Far East during or right after the war. That would mean 
one lady against three men, and the battle would largely center about China, 
although the authors have all had experience in other parts of the Far East. 

Isaacs might set the stage by quoting from parts 2 and 3 of his New cycle 
in Asia on the Cairo Declaration, the Yalta Agreement, the Sino-Soviet Treaty, 
President Truman’s policy statements on China, General Marshall’s farewell 
speech, and various comments made on Marshall’s departure in January 1947, 
by the National Government, Chen Li-fu, Chou En-lai, and the Democratic 
League. The quotations on Chinese-American policy in part 3 would probably 
touch off the fireworks, although I am sure that the Yalta agreement and the 
Sino-Russian treaty would give Miss Utley plenty of opportunity to point out 
what she claims in Last chance in China to be the great mistake of President 
Roosevelt in selling China, an ally, down the river for not even a mess of 
pottage. 

Mr. Isaacs also presents the documents on the Japanese surrender, on 
US-USSR relations in Korea, on Philippine Independence, on British policy 
in India and Burma, on French relations in Indochina, on Dutch problems 
in Indonesia, and on the United Nations trusteeship provisions. All these 
sections, together with the two on China, tend to demonstrate his conclusion, 
“The Pacific War . . . settled nothing but Japan’s attempt to become master 
of the continent. The war drew all the tangled threads of the past into a hard, 
swirling vortex, then flung them free again. . . to create new patterns of 
conflict.” 

Certainly the Institute of Pacific Relations and Harold Isaacs are to be 
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congratulated on assembling in one compact reference volume so many impor- 
tant, but not readily accessible, documents and statements on this critical area. 
Each reader will probably think of certain points where more material might 
be given, for example, UNRRA in China, or the Philippine struggles; but it 
is hoped that within two or three years the institute will publish a companion 
volume including the equally significant statements issued in the meantime. 


The Stilwell papers are a collection of diary notes, letters to his wife, and 
informal memoranda which Theodore White has woven into a unified piece 
with a minimum of additional material for continuity by the editor. If ever 
Vinegar Joe needed to prove his nickname was appropriate, this volume has 
done a thorough job. Stilwell was not long taken in by “big brass,” although 
he never was critical of Stimson or Marshall. To him Churchill, Alexander, 
Wavell, and Mountbatten, whom he soon called the “glamour boy,” were all 
“limeys.” He was not impressed by Roosevelt on his first meeting, nor did he 
later change his mind. He fought with Chennault over the role of airpower in 
China. He said that Wedemeyer “sure does appreciate himself.” But his 
strongest invectives were used against Generalissimo Chiang, whom he soon 
came to call the “Peanut,” and some of his subordinates, such as Ho Ying-ch’in 
and Tu Yii-ming, both of whom have subsequently had periods of falling from 
grace even in Kuomintang circles. He liked Madame Sun, Sun Li-jen, and 
above all the common Chinese soldier in whom he had so much faith. Stilwell 
was a soldier, cut out by disposition and language for the role of a field 
commander who liked best to be with his troops. He was not fond of paper 
pushing, big conferences, long talks on logistics. Most of all he hated meddling 
by top politicos who knew little or nothing about military strategy. 

When Stilwell arrived in Chunking, he realized that he was in a most diff- 
cult position, because the Chinese had never during the republic given com- 
mand of any large body of troops to a foreigner. It was a ticklish position, on 
which Chiang hesitated, gave a bit, then took away, and then gave in again. 
Stilwell went to Burma in 1942 with certain powers to command but found 
that Chiang was sending orders directly to subordinate Chinese commanders. 
The defeat of the Chinese and British troops and his famous hike out of 
Burma are briefly told. The reader will learn much more about that campaign 
by reading Belden’s Retreat with Stilwell. 

The papers show Stilwell to be a persistent, dogged person who never would 
be thrown off his main course. His main line of strategy seemed simple. China 
was cut off from her allies by the defeat in Burma. China had to have supplies 
if she were to play an active role in defeating the Japanese. Hump tonnage was 
not enough, ergo a land supply route had to be opened, and the one possible 
place was from India through Assam and Burma into Yunnan province. The 
Chinese had the manpower, but it was untrained and unequipped. Stilwell’s 
plan was to fly the so-called X force to India to be trained to attack from that 
side of the Hump, while the Y, or Yoke, force was to be trained by Americans 
in Yunnan to attack from the China side. These two forces were to meet in 
Burma and open up the supply route again. This is what actually happened 
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in 1945, but only after continuous struggles on the part of Stilwell with, at 
times, the help of T. V. Soong, Madame Chiang, and Madame Kung, and only 
after his recall had been demanded by Chiang and accepted by Roosevelt. 

Stilwell also tried to train a third group, the Z force, to protect the airfield, 
but there was no time to get these organized before the Japanese struck at the 
airbases of the 14th Airforce as Stilwell had predicted. One by one, the fields 
which had been created by thousands of Chinese, had to be systematically 
blown up by the last few remaining Americans because the Chinese ground 
troops could offer no resistance to the oncoming Japanese. 

A third Stilwell prediction, which was written probably in July 1944, con- 
tains more truth than many are still willing to admit. 

The cure for China’s trouble is the elimination of Chiang K’ai-shek. The only thing that 
keeps the country split is his fear of losing control. He hates the Reds and will not take any 
chances of giving them a toehold in the government. The result is that each side watches the 
other and neither gives a damn about the war [against Japan]. If this condition persists, 
China will have civil war immediately after Japan is out. If Russia enters the war before a 
united front is formed in China, the Reds, being immediately accessible, will naturally gravi- 
tate to Russia’s influence and control. The condition will directly affect the relations between 
Russia and China, and therefore indirectly those between Russia and U.S. 

If we do not take action, our prestige in China will suffer seriously. China will contribute 
nothing to our efforts against Japan, and the seeds will be planted for chaos in China after 
the war (pp. 321-22). 

The books ends with a postscript by Mrs. Stilwell on a note of tragic personal 
defeat for Stilwell — his recall and the great care which the War Department 
took to keep him from talking to reporters about a situation which was so full 
of dynamite. In a sense Stilwell was doomed to failure. What could one blunt, 
tough military man do to change the whole government structure, military 
affairs, social and economic conditions of the most populous nation on the 
face of the earth? Even if he had had the complete support of his own govern- 
ment and his own people, and if he had been the most suave diplomat, he 
could never have succeeded in accomplishing his mission in whole. ‘The hope 
of such a book is that many Americans will read it and learn of the difficulties 
facing any solution in China and so not become beguiled by the hope of any 
American’s performing a miracle that would solve all of China’s problems. 

Of course, by this time Freda Utley would have tried to interrupt to explain 
that the solution is really very simple. There are bad people in the world, and 
they are Russian Communists. All other Communists are like Russian Commu- 
nists and must take orders from Moscow, so they are bad, too. Chiang and 
the Kuomintang may have a fault or two, which she specifies, but he is fighting 
Chinese Communists who by definition are connected with Moscow and, there- 
fore, bad. The United States must help Chiang by supplying him not only 
with relief and economic supplies but full military equipment so that he can 
exterminate the Communists. 

This thesis, in the best propaganda form, is repeated and reworded through- 
out the book; in fact, sometimes after a number of pages of descriptive ma- 
terial — much of which is very interesting — she introduces the theme so that 
even a person who reads sections of the book will not miss the point. This 
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thesis, which has also been popularized by Bullitt, Judd, and the Luce publi- 
cations, was gaining a number of converts up until the time Tito and the 
Yugoslavian Communists raised their nationalistic heads. Although some 
Americans may decry the growth of nationalism in this era of the United 
Nations, it may be desirable for America in a most un-Marxian fashion to 
encourage some of these new nationalisms throughout the world. America 
itself passed through this early stage of nationalistic pride when it threw off 
the colonial mantle of Britain and became a weak, but independent nation. 

There is no question that Miss Utley, from her long experience as a Commu- 
nist, and as one who worked in Moscow for the Soviet Union until her Soviet 
husband was “removed,” and as one who has studied the Communist move- 
ments in many countries, and now as a thoroughly “disillusioned” person, 
has something to say to Americans on Communist methods. One of the charac- 
teristics of all people who are “cured” of Communism is their single-tracked 
determination to prove that everything bad is traceable to Communism, and 
that everything is bad about the Stalinist variety of Communism. Their emo- 
tional release through conversion or reconversion to capitalism seems to make 
them go to sweeping lengths to think and shout the worst about Communism 
in a manner not quite unlike the way they thought and shouted against 
capitalism. 

It may be that Miss Utley is right; certainly Americans should not be ostrich- 
like and refuse to read what they do not want to see. One would wish that she 
had been as careful in documenting this book as she was in Japan’s feet of clay. 
Had Miss Utley proved what the exact connections were between Yenan and 
Moscow, she would have performed a great service. Her reports on her visit 
to Yenan offer little or no new evidence. Apparently the book was put together 
in a great hurry. She thanks K. C. Wu twice in one paragraph in her foreword, 
she misses the name of an acquaintance on p. 331, and there are several notice- 
able typographical errors. 

Although the reader should be aware of how he is being led, Miss Utley 
makes a number of valuable and provocative statements; such as, for example: 

1. The essential weakness in United States Far Eastern policy has not been inconsistency 
but vacillation as regards the means to be adopted to achieve its aims (p. 22). 

2. Rural reconstruction and reform, together with a rise in the present miserable standard 
of living of the working class, are impossible without peace (p. 326). 

3. As a military poorhouse, on the other hand, China’s dead weight is so tremendous that 
even ten or fifteen billion dollars might not save the situation for the democracies (p. 386). 

4. [But these are subordinated to the final conclusion: ] 

Our last chance to reform the Chinese Government, re-equip the Nationalist armies, sup- 
port loyalist China against foreign-aided rebels seeking to bring the Chinese under Soviet 
hegemony, is at its best right now (pp. 393-94). 


Richard Lauterbach had a year to study over his experiences in the Far East 
on a Nieman fellowship at Harvard while writing Danger from the East. He 
also is highly critical of American policy in China, not to mention that in Japan 
and Korea, but he sees danger in America’s supplying arms and ammunition 
to Chiang and the Kuomintang. Like such writers as Fairbank, White, and 
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Isaacs, he sees a growing social revolution in the Far East which America 
should not and cannot stop. 

Lauterbach divides his book into MacArthur’s Japan, Hodge’s Korea, and 
Marshall’s China. These catchy titles in one sense are appropriate, but in 
another they are not, for the great mistake of many Americans, as he points out 
in his “Epilogue,” is to think of China as Marshall’s China. I join with Lauter- 
bach, however, in wondering if the course of history in China in 1946 might 
not have been changed somewhat if Marshall had not been called back to at- 
tend the Pearl Harbor hearings in March of that year, before he had worked 
out an agreement on Manchuria, key to so many problems in the Far East. 

His graphic chapter on “Operation Dove in Manchuria,” his experience 
with a tripartite truce team of Nationalists, Communists, and Americans, is 
a classic illustration of the many practical problems America faced during its 
effort to secure peace in China. It tells of the faith of the Chinese people in 
America’s peace effort, and how soon that was lost. 

Unlike Stilwell and Utley, who are harsh name callers, Lauterbach conveys 
his feelings without such pyrotechnics by telling a story with an absolutely 
straight face. No one who reads the account of Dr. Li and the photographer 
will miss his opinion of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang. In a sense, he 
goes on where Stilwell left off. His reports show many of Stilwell’s predictions 
coming true. He believes that many U.S. officials see through Chiang, but the 
U.S. government deals with him because it looks to immediate military advan- 
tage. In the long run, he believes that this will alienate the people of Asia. 
“We have nothing to fear by spending our money for a higher standard of 
living throughout the world. We have everything to fear from using it to buy 
arms for reactionaries” (p. 384). In other words, this is in sharp contrast to 
the views of Freda Utley. 

Lauterbach’s sections on both Japan and Korea are a terrific indictment of 
American policy and enough to make thinking Americans seriously worry about 
the future. Certainly few Lauterbach readers would take kindly to the proposal 
that MacArthur be sent to China. Lauterbach has the advantage of knowing 
both how to write and what to write about. Some readers might find slight 
disagreement with certain facts on pages 262, 305, and 378 but would be pleased 
to find a number of important documents and statements in the appendices, 
some of which duplicate those in Isaac’s collection. 

If a reader were going to tackle all four books, perhaps the best order would 
be Stilwell, Utley, and Lauterbach, with Isaac’s documents sandwiched in be- 
tween. Such a quartet of authors would not only ensure a lively radio program 
but would provide a reader with diametrically different points of view on what 
American policy should be now in the Far East. Perhaps they illustrate the 
advantage of a “free market of ideas.” 


Everett D. HAWKINS 


Mount Holyoke College 
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Pour mieux comprendre Angkor. By G. Corpks. Paris: Librairie d’Amérique 
et d’Orient, Adrien Maisonneuve, 11, Rue Saint-Sulpice, Paris 6, 1947. 


This little volume, published in “Bibliothéque de diffusion,” tome 55 (“An- 
cient bibliothéque de vulgarisation”) du Musée Guimet, is a new edition, with 
a few corrections and changes, of one published at Hanoi in 1943. Its eight 
chapters consist of conferences given in the years 1935-41 at the Musée Louis 
Finot, Hanoi, brief extracts of which were published in Cahiers de l’Ecole 
Frangaise de’Extréme-Orient. The author’s expressed purpose is to try to place 
the monuments in their historical and religious setting, to make clear what 
they expressed to their builders. No better brief idea can be given of the charac- 
ter of the volume than to enumerate the subjects of the chapters: (1) “The 
historical and religious setting,” (2) “Some erroneous opinions,” (3) “Personal 
cults, the apotheosis of princes and the god-king,” (4) “Temples or tombs?” 
(5) “Architectural symbolism,” (6) “The mystery of the Bayon,” (7) “The foun- 
der of Angkorean royalty: Jayavarman II,” (8) “The last great king of Angkor: 
Jayavarman VII.” While each chapter is a unit, they are not without a certain 
sequence. 

Erroneous opinions discussed are: that nothing is known of the purpose of 
the monuments; that the Khmers came from India; that they disappeared 
mysteriously; that a natural catastrophe — earthquake, inundation, change of 
climate — is necessary to explain the end of this civilization; that the monu- 
ments are very ancient; that much time was required in their building; that 
certain decorative motifs came from Europe; that the damage was due chiefly 
to wars and religious vandalism (the author emphasizes the ravages of tropical 
vegetation and treasure hunters); that some of the monuments were royal habi- 
tations; that they were places of public cult or public pilgrimage. 

The worship of the old Indian deities developed in Cambodia — through the 
medium of magic rites and apothéosis — into personal cults of kings, princes, 
and dignitaries figured under the traits of the deities into which they have been 
or will be absorbed under a vocable resulting from the fusion of those of the 
deity and the personality, on the ancient Indian theory that the essence of an 
individual resides in his name and form. These were the great deities of Cam- 
bodia, to whom the great sculptures and great monuments were erected. The 
greatest was, of course, the devaraja, or as the author calls it, the god-king. 
These cults were peculiar to the aristocratic sacerdotal hierachy. The masses 
continued their animism and ancestor worship common to all monsoon Asia, 
only slightly affected by the modified Indian religion of the intelligentsia. But 
traces of practices of some of these cults still survive. Many of the monuments 
were centers of these cults, particularly that of the god-king, which was his 
temple during his life and his mausoleum after his death. The author suggests 
the name “funerary temple.” 

Under “Architectural symbolism” it is shown how the plan of Angkor, fol- 
lowing Brahmanic and Buddhic cosmological ideas, is based on a conception 
of a magic relation between man’s activities and the cosmic forces. In accord- 
ance with this conception —in which the god-king’s capital is an image in 
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miniature of the world —are explained, among other things, the layout of 
Angkor Thom, its moat and walls, its central temples and its gates at the four 
radial axes; the pyramid temples and their quincunx of towers; the bridges 
with naga-balustrades; the bas-reliefs of flying monsters and of fantastic and 
real animals, apparently upholding structures; the use of the makara on door 
lintels, of Indra and the three-headed elephant, and even of the voluntary 
masking of a bas-relief by a concealing wall of stone. Khmer architecture and 
decoration were not purely utilitarian and esthetic. They were also the language 
by which was expressed “the pre-established harmony between the human and 
the divine.” 

By “The mystery of the Bayon,” the author says he means its complicated 
plan, the Pelasgic aspect of its construction, its unfinished and unexplained 
bas-reliefs and its towers, unique in the history of the arts. Beyond doubt, it 
is the most unique and challenging of the world’s great temples — enigmatic, 
rather than mysterious. To invert the author’s expression, it has an allure as 
romantic as that of Angkor Wat is classical. 

The last two chapters are devoted to the significance of two great kings. 
Jayavarman II was the founder of the Khmer Empire, with its peculiar con- 
ception of royalty in which the king became God, and with its resulting archi- 
tectural conception in which the king as God communicated with the heavens. 
Jayavarman VII was the last great king, under whom the empire reached its 
apex in territorial extent, in architectural greatness, and in conception of the 
king as divinity, but who was perhaps one of the chief architects of its down- 
fall. ““And today nothing remains of the splendor of Angkor but ruins, above 
which floats the haunting smile of its greatest king: Jayavarman VII, who was 
perhaps the leper king and who considered himself the living Buddha.” 

Being a series of independent lectures, the volume has no index. It is suf- 
ficiently documented by footnotes. The volume is of prime importance for any 
one who wishes to get below the surface in his knowledge of Angkor. 


LAWRENCE PALMER BriGGs 
Washington, D.C. 


Labor problems in Southeast Asia. By VircintA THOMPSON. Published under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. xvii, 283 p. $4.00. 


Burmese economic life. By J. RussELL Anprus. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1947. xxii, 362 p. $4.00. 


The revolutionary changes which have been taking place in Southeast Asia 
since the first World War, and with increased momentum since the second, 
make any volume of factual material about the area welcome to students of 
the Far East. These two books represent both hard work and first-hand knowl- 
edge and will serve as useful works of reference for many years to come. 

First of all, they are both written by authors competent to do the job. 
Virginia Thompson is an experienced research worker who has previously 
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published three books on Southeast Asia — French Indochina, Thailand, the 
new Siam, and Postmortem on Malaya — and who made a journey to some of 
the principal cities of Southeast Asia in 1947 in order to bring her knowledge 
of the area as much up-to-date as possible. J. Russell Andrus, a former pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Rangoon and now a member of the 
United States Embassy in Burma, collected a mass of valuable material during 
his years in that country, which he later worked with in Washington and in 
India. 

As for the subject matter dealt with in the two books, Miss Thompson’s work 
covers a wider geographical area, including not only Burma but Indonesia, 
Indochina, Malaya, and Siam, but it is less wide in scope, dealing only with 
labor problems, while Mr. Andrus attempts to present a survey of the basic 
facts and statistics of the whole Burmese economy, particularly as it existed in 
the years between 1939 and 1947. 

A very large proportion of Labor problems in Southeast Asia deals with pre- 
war conditions and statistics, and it is disappointing to the reader that, owing 
to disturbed conditions in that part of the world, it was impossible to deal 
more fully with wartime and postwar conditions, since in most of the areas 
described there have been radical changes in the last few years. 

An introductory section of the book deals with the labor supply, labor organi- 
zation, and labor under Japanese occupation. Each country is then discussed, 
with a wealth of detailed information, under the headings of: general labor 
conditions, labor legislation, organized labor, and postwar developments. 
Finally, there is a supplement dealing with labor developments in 1946-47, 
which is of great interest but might better have been incorporated in the body 
of the book. There are some useful tables, a very detailed index, a shortage 
of footnotes, and no map or bibliography. 

While the colonial powers have in recent years adopted more or less pro- 
gressive labor policies and some useful legislation, a basically low standard of 
living and the inadequate labor supply in most areas create problems which 
legislation does not meet, and political unrest and revolution affect the nature 
and aims of the still embryonic but growing labor movements. Miss ‘Thompson 
points out, “In a revolutionary experience, such as that through which Indo- 
nesia has passed in recent years, political, cultural and economic movements 
form an amalgam which does not bear too minute a classification of objects 
and motives. With the rise of political parties and a wide fringe of organi- 
zations which, though politically active, do not deserve the name of party, there 
also took place a spontaneous mushroom growth of the labor movement.” Many 
Western officials and advisors in various areas hope to disassociate political 
from trade-union aims, and there is cleavage in the labor movements between 
a leadership satisfied to work merely for better working conditions within the 
traditional trade-union framework and one thinking primarily in political and 
nationalist terms. 

Burmese economic life is prefaced by chapters on geographic background 
and economic history. It then goes on to deal systematically with every phase 
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of economic life, ending with discussions of the economic consequences of 
the Japanese occupation and the future of Burmese economy. 

Before the war Burma’s standard of living was definitely higher than that 
of China or India, because the country is not overpopulated, and because its 
soil, climate, forests, and mineral resources are such as to bring wealth to its 
people. The war almost completely wrecked Burma’s economy but, since its 
wealth consisted mainly of indestructible farm land, forests, and mineral de- 
posits, recovery is easier than in an industrial society. Agricultural reconstruc- 
tion has been its chief postwar problem, involving providing the farmer not 
only with tools and cattle but with a system of land tenure and agricultural 
credit more satisfactory than that prevailing before the war. While Burma is 
beginning to industrialize, Mr. Andrus believes that the country will be most 
prosperous if it continues as a producer of rice, timber, and minerals. While 
a small degree of industrialization, particularly in cotton textiles and small 
rubber goods, might improve the standard of living, that improvement must 
depend chiefly on the improvement of agriculture, forestry, and mining. 

The book is well documented. There are thirty-nine tables and two maps 
but no bibliography. 

ELEANOR LATTIMORE 


Baltimore 


America’s future in the Pacific. By JOHN CARTER VINCENT AND OTHERS. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1947. viii, 247 p. $3.00. 


This book contains the lectures given on October 10, 11, and 12, 1946, at the 
Second Quadrennial Institute of the Mayling Soong Foundation of Wellesley 
College. C. F. Remer analyzed the American economic stake, Felix Keesing 
and Rupert Emerson examined the territorial interests of the United States, 
and Raymond Kennedy emphasized American interest in the social and po- 
litical future of the Pacific peoples. Four lectures then considered the impli- 
cations of security in the Pacific: Sir Carl Berendsen, who spoke on “New 
security problems,” Grayson Kirk, David Nelson Rowe, and Vera Micheles 
Dean, who discussed respectively the national points of view of the United 
States, Britain, and the U.S.S.R. on problems of security. Rupert Emerson, 
Ralph Bunche, and Yongjeung Kim followed with their analyses of the prob- 
lems of Southeast Asia, trusteeship areas, and Korea. A. A. Berle, Jr., and 
John Carter Vincent brought the series to a close with a discussion of the 
formulation and implementation of American foreign policy and our Far 
Eastern policies in relation to our over-all national objectives. 

In these lectures there is much that is familiar, much that is trite, but a 
generous amount of thought which is fresh and provocative. The chief contri- 
bution of the volume is that it covers a vast territory, and it presents the 
current thinking of well-known writers and scholars concerned with the Pacific 
scene. Its prime defect is in its omissions. China and Japan occupy a more 
important place in America’s future in the Pacific than this series of lectures 


indicate. 
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Kim, Bunche, and Vincent were apparently handicapped by the limitations 
of their own specialties. Kirk, Remer, Rowe, and Dean confined themselves 
to presentations in the fashion of the best academic traditions. Keesing included 
in his hour a wealth of material gathered from his recent practical work in 
connection with the Pacific islands and their people. Berle and Berendsen go 
beyond the functions of mere analysis and provoke the listener, or the reader 
as the case may be, to broader thinking about the meaning of the Pacific to the 
United States and to the other nations with major interests in that area. 

Emerson and Kennedy emphasize “the point of view that the United States 
has a special obligation to assume world leadership in support of democratic 
governments in backward areas” (p. vi, Introduction). Two quotations show 
the stimulating style in which they clothe their penetrating observations: 
New nations, born of revolution, are in a sense social and political vacuums and we are 
fearful that radical systems of government may gain entrance into them. On the other hand, 
they are “safe” under imperial rule, which shuns any form of radicalism; and furthermore 
the loss of their colonies might weaken our Western European allies who may some day fight 
with us against Russia. This line of reasoning leads us into a remarkably paradoxical position, 
for while the whole case is constructed on the premise that the democracies must stand united 
against the danger of totalitarian communism, it involves a denial of freedom and democracy 


in the colonial countries of the world (Kennedy, p. 41). 


From these attitudes there comes a contradictory and somewhat stultifying state of affairs: 
the public voice of the United States, except for the government, is heard in frequent de- 
nunciations of the imperial powers and their efforts to reestablish something approaching the 
old colonial status while the official government voice is generally conciliatory to the powers 
that be (or that were) and is at best lukewarm towards the aspirations of subject peoples. 
In consequence the imperial powers are habitually irritated by criticism which they regard as 
ill-founded and irresponsible, particularly coming from a country which is itself adequately 
endowed with color and colonial problems, whereas the colonial nationalists, carrying on a 
life and death struggle in one form or another, fail to secure the support which the American 
public appears in words to be offering them. The inevitable end result is that the amorphous 
good will for all concerned is interpreted as real friendship by none (Emerson, p. 124). 


It might be wished that these experts could have gone deeper into the prob- 
lems within their competence. But their ideas, as expressed in America’s future 
in the Pacific are of inestimable value to students of Pacific problems. 


CLAUDE A. Buss 


Stanford University 
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An enthusiastic biographer’s literary creation of a ‘mystery man” of modern 
politics frequently results in a somewhat overdone picture. There are relatively 
few passages in Earl Albert Selle’s Donald of China (New York and London: 
Harper, 1948, ix, 374 p., $3.50) which give the impression of ill-founded claims 
on the part of his biographer. But it would appear that William Henry Donald 
led an almost incredibly active life as a more or less self-appointed savior of 
China; and, with all due respect to Mr. Selle, it seems likely that the success 
of some of the dramatic rescues of China from her supposedly malevolent ene- 
mies and blundering friends were as much due to sheer luck or to Chinese 
resourcefulness as to Donald’s genius for outguessing his opponents. 

There is little reason to criticize the author on his technique, which is quite 
in the modern journalistic style. He handles his subject deftly and cleverly and 
manages to bring out clearly enough his conception of Donald’s half-humorous, 
yet sincere, efforts to manage the affairs of China better than could the Chinese 
themselves. He admits readily that Donald seemed to have a greater talent for 
intrigue than for journalism. He hints broadly that in his later days Donald 
may well have fallen victim to his own fixed, Scottish-Australian standards of 
conduct and morality — standards presumably beyond attainment by many 
Chinese leaders whom Donald ventured to advise on statecraft over a period 
of nearly forty years. 

Nearly all students of the modern Orient have been well aware of the pres- 
ence and influence of Donald in Chinese twentieth-century affairs. He became 
most clearly and potently influential in the eyes of Westerners after he attached 
himself to the fortunes of General and Madame Chiang early in the decade of 
the thirties. But it is less often realized how long before that — as far back as 
1903 —this Australian adventurer entered Chinese politics uninvited, in a 
small, provincial manner, from Hong Kong, and how he devoted himself to 
bringing about the downfall of the Manchus in 1911-12 and served as adviser 
(though he is said to have shunned the name) to successive leaders of China — 
Sun Yat-sen, Chang Hsiieh-liang, and lesser figures — from 1912 to 1932. 

In fact, despite Mr. Selle’s obvious admiration for Donald, one is still in- 
clined to wonder a little just what were Donald’s motives and relationships in 
his long, checkered career. Was he as sacrificially devoted to the saving of China 
as Selle claims? Was he as bitterly and righteously a foe of the Japanese as the 
author indicates, and if so, why was he able to escape their clutches so easily? 
Was he deserted by, or was he really the betrayer of some of his patrons, notably 
the Young Marshal? The mere application of a clever biographical style and 
the effort to bring out Donald’s geniality, attraction for women, and alleged 
incorruptibility are not sufficient to prevent many readers from suspecting that 
a political schemer shrewd enough to outwit Japanese, Germans, British, Yan- 
kees, and Russians could hardly have been a paragon of virtue himself. 
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For the rest, the book is readable and generally informative. Without show- 
ing any great respect for the Chinese national character, it presents, along with 
its picture of Donald, a rapid-fire, cursory,, political history of China from 1903 
to 1941. If Mr. Selle is at times a bit polemical, and if he still shows some of the 
bitterness engendered during World War II, yet he is at least entertaining and 
generally correct in his factual data. A few errors, however, have crept in. The 
Treaty of Shimonoseki is misdated (p. 20), Melbourne is misspelled (p. 30), and 
Donald is oddly described as ‘a fighter of what was right” (p. 42). There are 
also a few probable exaggerations, such as the statement (p. 63) that Donald 
found it difficult to restrain revolutionary Young China, and the implication 
(p. 363) that the absence of his counsel was a reason why Madame Chiang made 
a poor impression upon the United States government in 1943. The book 
contains a short bibliography, an index, and end-paper maps of China. (Rufus 
Kay Wyllys, Arizona State College) 


More folk tales from China by Lim Sian-tek (New York: John Day, 1948, 
160 p., $2.50) is a worthy companion piece to Folk tales from China, issued 
by the same author in 1944. It contains sixty-six little stories, which are distil- 
lations of folk humor, imagination, and wisdom. Appropriate and charming 
illustrations by William Arthur Smith and an attractive type face help to make 
it a very pleasant book to look at as well as to read. (M.E.C.) 


The pamphlet, Americans in China: some Chinese views (Washington: Foun- 
dation for Foreign Affairs, 1948, 59 p., 75¢), by Thurston Griggs is an interest- 
ing study of Chinese public reactions to American acts and policy toward China 
and to the acts of Americans in China as expressed in newspapers, protests by 
various Chinese, and agitation by students and other organized groups. The 
topics dealt with are: “The Peiping rape case,” “The recall of General Mar- 
shall,” “American troops and the civil war,” “Economic aspects of American 
intervention,” “Fractions and politics,” “Points of agreement,” “The Wede- 
meyer Mission.” (£.H.P.) 


Fifty sets of the recently published National Taiwan University Edition of 
the Tun-hoang manuscripts are available to exchange for scientific and techni- 
cal books and magazines published in the United States which the university 
desires to acquire. This edition, in two volumes, consists of “selective photo- 
graphic reproductions” of the Pelliot collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
made by Dr. Kanda Kiichiro, Professor of Chinese Literature at the Taihoku 
Imperial University (predecessor of the National Taiwan University), shortly 
before the war. Only 400 sets were published, and each set is valued at approxi- 
mately $15.00 (U.S.). Interested institutions and organizations should write 
directly to the Librarian, National Taiwan University, Taipei, Taiwan, or to 
the U.S. Information Service, American Consulate General, Taipei, Taiwan. 


(E.H.P.) 
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Two mimeographed pamphlets, France’s record in Indochina and the present 
situation (Marseilles, Sept. 1947, 24 p.) and France and Viet-Nam: A rejoinder 
to the Viet-Minhese pamphlet: “Témoignages” (Paris, Aug. 1, 1947, 29 p.), by 
Henri Brenier, a former colonial official in Indochina and correspondent de 
l'Institut de France, give a reply to foreign and Vietminh charges against the 
French in Indochina. The first of these (first prepared in August 1945) gives 
a compact, if not a thoroughly evaluative, summary of French achievements 
in the economic, social, cultural, and political fields. In the first three of these 
fields the French record is impressive (over 4 million acres of new rice land 
through drainage, irrigation and flood control; improved varieties of crops and 
animals through scientific research; the development of coffee, tea, tobacco, 
and rubber plantations; the developments of modern mines, industries, 3,000 
km. of railways, and 32,400 km. of roads by the use of French capital and 
technical skill; credit associations to combat the money lender; improved hy- 
giene and public sanitation, and a medical service which treated 348,000 indoor 
and 5,230,000 outdoor cases in 1942; 854,000 or 34.1 per cent of children of 
school age in primary schools in 1944, 10,500 in secondary schools, and techni- 
cal schools and the University of Hanoi for advanced education; the creation 
of romanized scripts for Annamese (quéc-ngti’), Cambodian and Laotian which 
have facilitated the spread of education and the development of newspapers, 
magazines, and libraries; the outstanding research center and discoverer and 
preserver of Indochinese antiquities, l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient; the 
patient work of missionaries and officials), and the French may well be proud 
of it (even though it did not and could not satisfy all natives), but in the field 
of political development the record is not so impressive. No matter how ade- 
quate steps in self-government may seem to the colonial official, or certain 
native groups who profit from them, they never satisfy the extreme nationalist 
(especially when some communistic ideas are mixed in), as every colonial power, 
not France alone, has discovered. Addendum I refutes effectively certain absurd 
charges made in a memorandum to the United Nations by an Indochinese 
group in Paris, while Addendum II (Jan. 15, 1947) deals with the origin and 
activities of the Vietminh party; emphasis is placed on its effective organization 
at conferences in China in 1944, where it adopted resolutions aimed at driving 
the French and Japanese out of Indochina with the aid of China; the aid it 
received from the collapsing Japanese; its leader’s (Ho-Chi-Minh) communistic 
training in Moscow, and its most recent terroristic activities against the French 
and the Indochinese who co-operate with them. 

The Rejoinder to the Vietminhese pamphlet Témoignages et documents 
frangais relatifs a la colonisation frangaise au Viet-Nam (Hanoi, 1945, 122 p.) 
pretty well demonstrates the unreliability of the Témoignages because of its 
flagrant misrepresentation of fact and deliberate misuse of material. Three of 
the examples presented will suffice: by the omission of certain phrases and 
sentences Albert Sarraut is made to express views almost opposite to those 
which he actually expressed in regard to the duties of a colonial power; 5,000 
French officials are represented as receiving salaries amounting to 40 million 
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piastres and 30,000 Vietnamese as receiving 15 million, whereas the actual 
figures are that 5,078 French received 28,561,700 piastres and 26,961 natives 
received 24,055,000; in 1943 the colonial government is reported to have spent 
748,000 piastres on schools and 71,000 on hospitals when actual expenditures 
were 15,371,000 piastres on education and 10,681,000 on health and medical 
service. 

Further discussions of the situation by Mr. Brenier are to be found in a series 
of articles on “La situation en Indochine” which he has been contributing to 
the Cahiers coloniaux of the Institut Colonial de Marseille since September 
1945. 

The tragic situation in Indochina (tragic for both France and the Indo- 
chinese), which is also present in several other colonial areas in the Far East, 
only serves to point up to colonial powers (and creditor nations as well) the 
hard truth, that, no matter how much the colonial-creditor power may have 
tried to help the colony-debtor while helping himself, the time will come when 
the one helped will resent the form and manner of the help and want to put 
an end to it. A time is ultimately reached in both cases when perhaps the best 
and only thing to do is to wipe the slate clear and begin anew on a basis of 
equality. (E.H.P.) 


Caste in India by J. H. Hutton (Cambridge University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1947, viii, 279 p., $3.75) is an examination by the William Wyse 
Professor of Social Anthropology in the University of Cambridge, of the nature, 
functions, and origins of caste. India still remains a fruitful field for socio- 
logical and anthropological work, and recent findings in these fields have 
changed our concepts of Indian history and culture considerably. In this study 
of caste and the nature of the problems involved, Professor Hutton has turned 
over a treasure trove of factual material of absorbing interest and presented 
his examination of it in this concise and fascinating book. 

In the first part, “Background,” the author considers the derivation of caste, 
tracing it to tribal or racial, occupational or religious sources, ranging from 
prehistoric times to the present day, and showing traces of Negrito, proto- 
Australoid, Dravidian, and Aryan stocks in prehistoric times, and the invasions 
of the Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Kushans, Huns, and Muslims in more recent 
periods, resulting in a diversity of stratified castes, for it was this system that 
unified these diverse elements. 

The second part deals with caste itself — its structure, its strictures, its sanc- 
tions, and its functions. Through its age-long development, caste has now 
reached a complexity, elaboration, and rigidity that is absolutely unique. Caste 
has grouped people in such a way as to form a “plural society,” affording a 
place to any community, racial, social, occupational, or religious, so that these 
groups can be fitted together as a co-operating part of the social whole while 
retaining its own distinctive character and its separate individual life. In- 
compatible groups have been welded into society, subversive elements adjusted, 
and the whole unified and stabilized in a way that has kept Hindu culture 
unchanged under the regime of alien conquerors who professed religions es- 
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sentially antagonistic to Hinduism. After examining the analogous institutions 
in other parts of the world in part 3, Professor Hutton gathers in the appen- 
dices, which constitute part 4, abridgments from the report on the census of 
India, 1931, by the author. 

Today the disadvantages of the caste system are more obvious than the advan- 
tages. It forestalls enterprise and hinders progress in occupations where today 
individualism advocates the opposite. The doctrine of karma on which it turns 
has been greatly responsible for the apathy of the Indian laborer in improving 
his lot; and the superior castes have used it as a means of keeping the lower 
castes in degrading subordination. Religious sanction has acted as a screen and 
justification for persistently antisocial conduct, whether it be in the Brahmin 
who has oppressed the outcaste or the kallar (robber) who is proud of his 
profession. It has held women in subordination. But its greatest defect in 
modern times is that it has so split up society that for centuries India has lacked 
a national life. Hindus have been unable to unite except in the very culture 
pattern that divides them. For a nation with newly won nationhood this is a 
serious position indeed. 

Though primarily intended for the scholar, the book is fascinating reading 
and contains material of great value which has not been so clearly presented 
before. ‘That as a result of this study Professor Hutton should say: “To destroy 
the caste system, even if it could be done, might be disastrous to the society 
which is constructed on its framework. There seems to be no reason why a great 
improvement in the position of those (exterior) castes should not be made from 
within the system as it exists today, and without any necessity for destroying a 
social order which performs a number of useful functions for the individual 
and society,” is in itself a proof of the author’s sympathy and understanding 
of the Indian mind. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by a full bibli- 
ography, glossary, and index. The reviewer noted only one typographical error 
(p. 62). (Eddy Asirvatham, Boston University) 


Among the responsibilities imposed upon the United States by victory in 
World War II the occupation and administration of alien countries has proved 
one of the most challenging and perplexing. American experience in military 
government in World War II, by Carl J. Friedrich and associates (New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1948, xii, 436 p., $3.50) provides an analysis of the 
problems of military occupation and a description and evaluation of American 
experience during the war and the first year thereafter. This volume was pro- 
duced by fifteen men who participated in the affairs of which they write, most 
of them as members of the armed forces, but who have since returned to their 
normal careers as scholars or civil administrators. The editor formerly was 
director of the Civil Affairs ‘Training School at Harvard University and special 
advisor on governmental affairs to the military governor of Germany. The book 
quite naturally reflects his greater interest in European affairs but contains 
useful material on experiences in the Pacific. Part 1 is concerned with general 
problems of military government, including military government and democ- 
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racy, the development of American military government policy, organizational 
relationships, political intelligence, and military occupation policy of the Axis 
powers. Parts 2 and 3 deal exclusively with military government in Italy, 
France, Austria and Germany. Readers of this journal will be particularly 
interested in part 4, which describes developments in Guam, Japan, and 
Korea. In each case the emphasis is upon the organization and administration 
of military government and not upon occupational policy. This section is of 
considerable value, nonetheless, in piecing together the broader picture of 
American policy in the Pacific. Evidence is presented which shows, to para- 
phrase one of the authors, that for the most part Americans demonstrated good 
sense, ingrained ability, and sustained enthusiasm in improvising practical 
solutions under great difficulties. (John W. Masland, Dartmouth College) 


It is a pleasure to welcome the appearance of the Korean review (vol. 1, no. 1, 
March 1948, 62 p.), which is devoted to one of the neglected countries of the 
Far East. It is published semiannually by the Korean-American Cultural As- 
sociation, Inc., and is edited by Sunoo Hag-wo’n of the Far Eastern Institute, 
University of Washington, Seattle. The subscription price is $1.00 a year or 50¢ 
an issue, and inquiries should be directed to the association’s executive secre- 
tary, Dr. Thomas J. Kang, 445 Quincy Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Judging 
by the stature of the authors and the character, quality, and documentation of 
the articles appearing in the first issue, the review should meet a much-felt 
need in regard to the scholarly study of Korea. The contents are as follows: 
“Reflections on American-Korean relations” by Frank G. Williston, “The Japa- 
nese trading post at Pusan” by George M. McCune, “A short biography of 
Admiral Lee Sun-sin” by Lee Pun, translated by Sunoo Hag-wo’n, “A study 
of the development and the technique of Japanese imperialism in Korea, 1904— 
1910” by Sunoo Hag-wo’n, “A brief historical review of the Korean language” 
by Tom Kaasa, and “The Korean-American cultural Association, Inc.” by Mary 
Bryant. (E.H.P.) 


The April 1948 issue (vol. 2, no. 7) of South Pacific (16 p.) contains an article 
on ‘““New Guinea and the world.” The publication is the monthly notes of the 
Australian School of Pacific Administration, Mosman, N.S.W., and is produced 
for the administrative staff of Papua-New Guinea and not for general distri- 
bution. It is published by Robert Dey, Son & Co., 66-68 Bathurst Street, Sidney, 
for the Australian School. (E.H.P.) 


The June and September 1948 issues (vol. 2, nos. 2 and 3) of the new 
American perspective carries articles on “The Indo-China dilemma: an Ameri- 
can responsibility” (June) by Robert Laurel and “Political factions in China” 
(Sept.) by Thurston Griggs. The journal is published monthly from September 
through June by The Foundation for Foreign Affairs (1136 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.), which is “devoted to the dissemination of authoritative 
facts, analyses and significant opinions concerning American foreign policy.” 
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1. Manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced (text and footnotes), 
with ample margins, on standard-sized bond paper. Number footnotes consecu- 
tively and append to the article. Retain a carbon copy because the manuscript 
will not be returned with the proof. 

2. Charts, maps, and graphs must be in black India ink on heavy, white paper. 

3. Italicize foreign words or phrases that have not been Anglicized (except 
proper names, place names, and titles of articles), titles of books (but not manu- 
scripts [MSS]), and names of journals. 

4. Enclose in double quotation marks titles of articles, manuscripts except in 
footnotes, pictures, courses, chapters, lectures, etc., and short quotations. Double 
space but indent slightly quotations of more than seven lines unless most of 
the article is a translation or a document. 

5. Use brackets when explanatory material is inserted in a quotation or a 
translation. 

6. Avoid overcapitalization. Capitalize in all languages proper adjectives 
(when customary), the names of persons, countries, and their administrative 
subdivisions; place and geographic names, streets, buildings, etc.; peoples, 
tribes, etc.; organizations, firms, societies, political parties and their adherents, 
etc.; governmental or organizational departments, bureaus, and other sub- 
divisions; titles of all types before and after names of individuals only (e.g., 
King George; the king of England; John Doe, Professor of History; He was 
professor of history); months and days of the week (when customary), holidays, 
feast days; planets; historic events, epochs, laws, acts; religions, denominations, 
sects; and generally capitalized sacred, scientific, and technical terms. Do not 
capitalize (in all languages) any word but the first and proper names in titles 
of books, articles, journals, manuscripts, pictures, courses, chapters, lectures, 
etc. When in doubt do not capitalize. 

7. When both Western and Chinese or Japanese dates are given cite as 
follows: November 3, 1693 (K’ang-hsi 32:10,6) [meaning K’ang-hsi 32nd year, 


10th month, 6th day]. 
8. Give ages in Western years; add sui or sai if Chinese or Japanese practice 


is followed. 

9. Footnotes should conform as nearly as possible to the examples given 
below. After the first citation of a book or article use the author’s name, an 
abbreviated title, or ibid. as appropriate. Avoid op. cit. and p. or pp. For 
volume or chiian (in book citations) use Arabic numerals followed by a colon 
if page numbers follow (2:46-48). Give a translation in parentheses of titles in 
Russian or Oriental languages. When abbreviating periodicals conform to the 
list given at the end of each bibliographical section of the Quarterly. 

Georges Maspero, La Chine (new ed., Paris: Delagrave, 1925), 2:26-27 [mean- 
ing vol. 2, pages 26-27]. 

Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese philosophy, tr. by Derk Bodde (Peiping: 
Henri Vetch, 1937), 47. 

Tbid., 52. 

Maspero, 1:48—50. 

MSS. India Office. China factory records 1596-1840, 10:231. 
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Liang Chia-pin #233, Kwangtung shih-san-hang k’ao JRYi+-=77¥ 
(A study of the thirteen hongs of Kwangtung) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1937), 256-73. 

Hokkaido shi jb yesh (History of Hokkaido) (Tokyo: Hokkaidé Ché, 
1918), 47. 

Ch’ou-pan t-wu shih-mo: Tao-kuang (hereafter ]WSM:TR). 

T. A. Bisson, “Japan without Germany,” Pacific affairs, 12 (Dec. 1939), 371. 

Chu Chieh-ch’in 4#t#}, “Ying-kuo ti-i-tz’u  shih-ch’en lai-Hua chi,” 
He fw FS Fe {ge Fa aie HE FB (Account of the first English embassy to China), 
Hsien-tai shth-hstieh $3 {% 1 & (Current historical studies), 3 (May 1936), 5. 

10. In all Far Eastern geographic names use the system adopted by the U.S. 
Board on Geographic Names, except as modified in 12 below. 

11. Keep the use of diacritical marks to a minimum. Use Anglicized forms 
without them whenever possible. Do not use them over capital letters. 

12. In Chinese romanization use the Wade-Giles system as found in H. A. 
Giles, A Chinese-English dictionary, but omit all diacritical marks except ti 
and the sign of aspiration. In well-known place names use the Postal atlas of 
China system (Tientsin), but in other cases follow Wade-Giles as used by the 
U.S. Board on Geographic Names. In Chinese names give surname first and 
hyphen personal names (Lin Tse-hsii, Hu Shih), but hyphen each syllable of 
Manchu, Mongol, Buddhist, or other foreign names (I-li-pu, O-mi-t’o-fo). Put 
common but improper romantizations of names in parentheses, e.g., Ch’i-ying 
(Kiying). Hyphen phrases (Chung-kuo chin-tai shih), and in romanizing and 
translating official titles follow H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present 
day political organization of China, except that titles should be hyphened and 
italicized (Net-ko, Ping-pu). 

13. In Japanese use the rdmaji system found in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese- 
English dictionary. Write family names first (Tokugawa Ieyasu), and except in 
well-known place or personal names long vowels should be indicated by a 
straight line. Avoid the use of hyphens except before in (hall) and ji (temple), 
e.g., Byéd6-in and Horyi-ji. Omit w after k and before o, and omit y before e. 
Insert the apostrophe after a syllabic final n followed by a vowel, as in Kan’in. 

14. In transcribing other Far Eastern languages use the following systems: 

Russian: the system of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

Korean, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan, and Sanskrit: the systems followed in 
the Harvard journal of Asiatic studies. 

Annamese (French system of 1907), Cambodian, and Laotian: the systems 
followed in the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 

Javanese and other languages of the East Indies: the system followed by the 
Kern Institute of Leyden. 

Siamese: ‘The general system of phonetic transcription of Thai characters 
into Roman,” Journal of the Thailand research society, 33, pt. 2 (1941), 
49-65, unless transliteration is more practical in Buddhist and other re- 
ligious terms. 

Burmese: the system prepared by Mr. Hobbs for the Library of Congress. 

15. In cases not covered by the rules above follow the University of Chicago 
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Two Important New Studies: Published by the 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


ADAT LAW IN INDONESIA 
by B. TER HAAR 


translated by 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL anp A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 

This general survey of the law-ways of the peoples of Indonesia is of 
exceptional interest not only to students of anthropology and primi- 
tive law but to the wider group interested in the culture of the 70-odd 
million inhabitants of this area which has so recently entered the arena 
of world politics. 

255 pp. —ALSO— $4.00 


Cultural Institutions and Educational 


Policy in Southeast Asia 


A Report by 
VIRGINIA THOMPSON anv RICHARD ADLOFF 

The material on which this study is based derives mainly from a visit 
made by the writers to Southeast Asia in 1947. In Malaya, Burma, 
Siam, Indochina, and Indonesia, they visited universities, libraries, 
and institutions and interviewed leading educationists and officials. 
This report will be of interest and value to students of Southeast Asia 
and of educational policy generally. 

86 pp. eee $1.25. Mimeographed 





Both these studies are published by the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
cooperation with the Far Eastern Association and the former Southeast 
Asia Institute. A special price is offered to members of these associa- 
tions: Adat Law in Indonesia—$3.00 (regular price $4); Cultural Insti- 
tutions—$1.00 (regular price $1.25) 


Please indicate on order form below whether you are a member. 


Publications Office, Institute of Pacific Relations 

1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me ...... copies of ADAT LAW at $4.00 a copy. 
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copy. 
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